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A NEGLECTED DIMENSION 
OF FISCAL POLICY 


BY HASKELL P. WALD 


F ISCAL policy is a shining prodigy of the New Economics. Its 
record in winning so many converts so soon after it had been 
formulated by Keynes, and then Hansen, is perhaps unique in the 
history of economic policy proposals. In a fitting climax to this 
record, the groundswell of popular and professional suppo: - in the 
United States for resort to fiscal policy “to promote maximum 
employment, production, and purchasing power” played a promi- 
nent and probably decisive role in the historic enactment of the 
Employment Act of 1946. 

The attractiveness of fiscal controls as policy instruments lies 
essentially in the fact that they provide a means of direct attack 
on the root cause of economic instability. ~The accepted policy 
design is indicated by the textbook maxim that governments can 
remove excess demand during inflation by raising taxes and lower- 
ing expenditures, while in depression governments can generate 
additional demand by spending more and taxing less. A frequent 
claim is that this simple formula—which is supported and ex- 
panded in the literature with the help of an elaborate theoretical 
apparatus based largely on the Keynesian multiplier—offers suffi- 
cient protection against economic disturbances to make violent 
boom-and-bust cycles in this country a thing of the past. 

Such expressions of the promise of fiscal policy, when placed 
alongside the limited experience with its application in the manner 
prescribed by fiscal theory, prompt the question whether we may 
have become overly sanguine with respect to the potency of fiscal 
controls as anti-cyclical instruments. Fiscal policy has never been 
put to a severe practical test in this country, except during and 
immediately following World War II, and again during the first 
year or so of the Korean emergency, which were periods when 
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one could hardly have expected that fiscal policy would make 
much headway against the tremendous inflationary pressures then 
unleashed. The mild recessions of 1949 and 1953 did not provide 
adequate tests, partly because of the existence of backlog demands 
—for consumer durables and housing in the first case, and for 
housing in the second—which made the economy exceptionally 
resistant to recessionary influences. The past year or two, when 
inflationary pressures have been in the ascendancy, have provided 
a different, and probably more instructive, test of the operation 
of fiscal controls, the results of which are not wholly reassuring. 
Notwithstanding the surpluses in the federal budget and the 
Federal Reserve policy of credit restraint—which together satisfy 
the standard prescription for curbing inflation—prices have edged 
upward at a slow but persistent pace. 

Among the frequently mentioned limitations of fiscal policy are 
the difficulty of making accurate economic forecasts and the insti- 
tutional and political obstacles to the successful implementation 
of the policy desired.'' But the latest inflationary episode brings 
out a potentially significant limitation of another sort, growing 
out of the capital-market effects of retiring publicly held debt 
under generally inflationary conditions in which private expendi- 
ture plans are being curtailed by the limited availability of loan- 
able funds. This is a facet of fiscal policy which, because it has 
not been fitted into a general fiscal theory, has not been given the 
attention it deserves in policy discussions.” 

Granted that the initial process of achieving a budgetary surplus 
is likely to reduce private spending, what happens at the next stage, 
when the excess of tax receipts over expenditures is channeled, 


1 See, for example, James A. Maxwell, Fiscal Policy (New York 1955), especially 


pp. 204-06. 
2 See, however, Lawrence S. Ritter, “Functional Finance and the Banking System,” 


in American Journal of Economics and Sociology (July 1956) pp. 395-403. This 


limitation on fiscal powers to check inflation is stressed in at least one of the popular 
textbooks: G. L. Bach, Economics, end ed. (Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1957) p- 314. 
It has also been mentioned by several other writers, for example Charles O. Hardy, 
“Fiscal Operations as Instruments of Economic Stabilization,” in American Economic 
Review, Papers and Proceedings (May 1948), pp. 395-493- 
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via debt repayment, to an already tight capital market?* The 
conclusion of accepted theory that a surplus tends to be anti- 
inflationary—because it represents a net withdrawal of purchasing 
power from the current spending stream—assumes that the addi- 
tion to the supply of loanable funds through public-debt retirement 
will accumulate in idle balances instead of feeding the expansion 
of other debt or otherwise adding to effective demand. 

This assumption, however, may not be appropriate for the boom 
phase of a business cycle, when private spending is being held in 
check by the limited availability of loanable funds. Under these 
conditions much of the funds released through public-debt retire- 
ment may be quickly returned to the spending stream via the 
capital market, thus creating the possibility of some offset, from 
an overall standpoint, to the initial deflationary effects of the 
surplus. The offset may be small or large, depending on the 
strength of the demand for funds in the capital market, on whether 
investment financed with such funds would otherwise have been 
financed through bank credit, and on the success of the monetary 
authorities in neutralizing the release of funds by a further 
tightening of credit. Over the long run, of course, additional 
investment financed through the diversion of surplus tax receipts 
to the capital market would tend to strengthen the country’s 
defenses against inflation, but in the short run such investment 
must compete with other demands for current output. 

In the final analysis, whether a surplus can make a significant 
contribution to economic stability depends on the source of the 
inflationary pressure and on the specific direction of government 
policy. If the aim is to dampen inflationary tendencies through 
a general reduction in total spending, then more may be needed 
than simply a transfer of funds via fiscal policy from taxpayers to 
holders of federal securities. But if the principal policy goal is 
to expand productive capacity and to facilitate the necessary re- 


8 Throughout this article the term “capital market” is intended to embrace both 
the capital market proper (the long-term investment market) and the “money 
market” (the market for short-term borrowing). 
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source shifts—always looking toward the desirability of having a 
larger productive base to support increased consumption in the 
long run—a budget surplus that channels funds to the capital 
market can be, in itself, an effective policy tool. 

The present article attempts to clarify the role of fiscal policy 
as an anti-inflationary instrument by, first, reviewing the theo- 
retical framework of fiscal analysis as it has developed over the 
years;  -ond, drawing on the 1956-57 experience with policies 
to cur. inflation for clues as to the capital-market effects of debt 
retirement by the Treasury; and third, examining the interrela- 
tionship between fiscal and monetary policy under inflationary 
conditions. It should be noted that the article rules out the 
possibility of deliberate Treasury action to restrict commercial- 
bank reserves and the privately held money supply by permitting 
Treasury deposits at either Federal Reserve banks or commercial 
banks to increase above working and precautionary requirements. 
Such a step, because it would encroach on the authority of the 
central bank to control the money supply, would ordinarily be 
considered in this country an inappropriate exercise of Treasury 
authority. Moreover, it is not clear that a build-up of the Treasury 
balance would accomplish anything that could not be done as well 
or perhaps even better through Federal Reserve policy alone. 


Sources of Anti-Inflationary Fiscal Effects 


Fiscal policy, like public finance, is concerned with the activities 
of the Treasury, and its tools are the financial instruments tra- 
ditionally managed by the Treasury: taxation, government spend- 
ing, borrowing and debt repayment, and management of the 
government’s deposit balances. The main feature distinguishing 
fiscal policy from public finance is its purpose, which is the 
deliberate use of these financial instruments to promote economic 
stability and growth through influencing the total demand for 
goods and services. The central issues of fiscal policy relate to 
the total size of the government budget, to the balance between 
expenditures and revenue, and to the financing or disposition of 
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that balance. Questions regarding particular types of expenditures 
or taxes—the traditional province of public finance—are usually 
of interest to fiscal policy only in so far as they have distributional 
effects that lend themselves to aggregative economic analysis. 

In its initial version as a theory of “pump priming,” fiscal policy 
had a twin focus: it stressed both the effects of government spend- 
ing in directly stimulating private consumption and investment, 
and the effects of government borrowing in expanding the money 
supply.* This dual emphasis was modified during the late 1930s, 
however, largely as a result of Hansen’s brilliant formulation of 
fiscal policy as an offset to secular stagnation tendencies. This 
was the period when fiscal theorists became preoccupied with the 
analysis of income-creating expenditures and income-reducing 
receipts, and when the concept of the “net government contri- 
bution to private purchasing power” became prominent in eco- 
nomic discussions. The “net contribution,’ measured as the 
excess of income-creating expenditures over income-reducing 
receipts, was treated in income analysis as an offset to saving, along 
with such other offsets as private domestic investment and net 
foreign investment.5 

Basically the same analytical approach—which concentrates on 
spending and taxing and largely ignores government borrowing 
and debt repayment—was carried into the postwar thinking on 
fiscal policy as an anti-cyclical instrument for curing depressions 
and avoiding inflationary excesses during prosperity. It should 
be apparent, however, that any approach that fails to take account 
of all sources and uses of funds in the government sector is inade- 
quate as a general framework of fiscal analysis. It is not enough 
to consider only the government's current income and outgo. 
Public-debt operations, which are related to the government's 


+The latter effects were viewed as helping to implement the easy-money policy 
of the 1930s; see John H. Williams, “The Implications of Fiscal Policy for Monetary 
Policy and the Banking System,” reprinted in American Economic Association, 
Readings in Fiscal Policy (1955) pp. 185-201. 

5 See for example the statement of Lauchlin Currie to the Temporary National 
Economic Committee, May 16, 1939, in Hearings, Part 9, Savings and Investment, 


PP. 3520-38. 
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budgetary position, are an integral part of fiscal policy, since these 
operations can also generate increases or decreases in aggregate 
demand through their effects on the public’s holdings of liquid 
assets and through their capital-market effects. 

The general neglect of this potentially significant dimension of 
fiscal policy did not prevent fiscal theorists from drawing useful 
conclusions regarding the government’s “net contribution” during 
the depression of the thirties.® Largely because of the gold inflow 
after 1932, there was an enormous increase in the excess reserves 
of the banking system; at the same time bank assets, mainly in 
government securities, greatly expanded, and this in turn led to 
a large expansion of bank deposits. The excess liquidity of the 
economy reduced interest rates to abnormally low levels, but loan- 
able funds often went begging for takers. In these circumstances 
deficit financing largely absorbed funds that would not otherwise 
have been spent; conversely, a government surplus, could it have 
been achieved, would have largely diverted active purchasing 
power to idle balances or to repayment of bank credit, with no 
noticeable easing of the conditions of credit availability. For these 
reasons, broadening the analytical framework of fiscal policy to 
include public-debt operations would probably not have required 
any material revisions of the fiscal theorists’ conclusions during 
the depression period. 

The setting for fiscal analysis has been greatly altered since 
World War II—particularly since the March 1951 “accord’’ be- 
tween the Treasury and the Federal Reserve, a development that 
marked the resurrection of monetary policy as an important anti- 
inflationary weapon. Except for the period from mid-1953 to 
mid-1955, when the economy was operating below its productive 
capacity, loanable funds have been in strong demand for the past 
several years, and the cost and availability of such funds, as in- 
fluenced by fiscal as well as monetary policy, have been important 

6 Of course the “net contribution” was at best only a crude statistical approxi- 


mation; and its significance was further restricted by the fact that the government’s 
deficit-financing policy tended to create an atmosphere unfavorable to business 


confidence. 
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in controlling aggregate spending for current output. The federal 
deficit of the fiscal year 1953 was not financed to a major extent 
out of idle balances; instead it absorbed an appreciable amount 
of loanable funds that would otherwise have found other invest- 
ment outlets. Similarly, it seems probable that little of the sur- 
pluses of 1956 and 1957 wound up in hoards; instead, the result- 
ant retirement of federal debt made funds available to other 
borrowers. 

When credit is tight and interest rates rising, the immediate 
economic influence of government borrowing and debt repayment 
has much in common with that of government taxing and spending. 
It is true that in the one case the influence is associated with 
“asset effects’ and in the other with “income effects,” but in an 
inflationary environment this difference is likely to be of subordi- 
nate importance in its immediate effect on aggregate demand. 
More important is the fact that both government borrowing and 
taxing absorb funds from the private sector, while both govern- 
ment debt repayment and spending release funds to that sector. 
With the banking system fully loaned up, and with the supply of 
loanable funds running short of borrowers’ demands despite rising 
interest rates, any absorption of funds will tend to reduce private 
spending and any release of funds will tend to stimulate it. Assum- 
ing no change in the Treasury’s balance—and putting aside for 
the moment the possibility of countermoves by the monetary 
authorities—there will be some tendency for the two opposing 
sets of fiscal effects (that is, the effects of taxing, on the one hand, 
and of debt retirement, on the other) to offset each other in so far 
as the overall influence on private spending is concerned. 

The above summary of some basic difficulties of relying on fiscal 
policy to combat inflation does not take into account certain dis- 
tinctions that have sometimes been critical in fiscal analysis. In 
the first place, there is the distinction between “exhaustive” and 
“transfer’’ expenditures; the former include payments for current 


output, and the latter all other payments. Exhaustive expendi- 
tures represent a direct addition to aggregate demand; transfer 
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payments do not affect demand until the “second round,” when 
the recipients spend part or all of the funds. For this reason the 
expansionary effect of exhaustive expenditures will ordinarily 
exceed that of transfers. Furthermore, taxes also are transfers (in 
some presentations of the national-income accounts transfers are 
treated as negative taxes), since they do not represent purchases 
of current output and may be paid to some extent out of savings. 
Hence exhaustive expenditures, but not transfer payments, are 
likely to be expansionary on balance, even though tax-financed." 
Similarly, it can be shown that, apart from distributional and 
investment effects, the anti-inflationary influence of a reduction 
in government spending for goods and services is likely to be 
larger than that of a tax increase of the same size. 

Secondly, fiscal policy may have distributional effects, as a result 
of diverting purchasing power from “high spenders” to “low 
spenders,” or contrariwise. Such effects, however, are likely to 
influence aggregate demand to a much greater extent in a depres- 
sion, when idle balances are accumulating, than in a booming 
prosperity, when such balances tend to be minimal. During a 
prosperity the probable result of a pattern of government taxing 
and spending that redistributed funds between high and low 
spending groups would be a rearrangement of the composition of 
output between consumption and investment, with little overall 
effect on total demand for current production. If carried beyond 
a certain point, however, such redistributive effects could under- 
mine the incentive to invest, and thus bring the boom to an end. 

Finally, there is the distinction, already mentioned, between 
“asset effects” and “income effects.” When the government bor- 
rows rather than taxes it adds to privately held financial assets; 
similarly, when the government retires debt rather than spends it 
extinguishes some of these assets. Obviously, borrowing and debt 
retirement can be expected ordinarily to have only a small effect 

7 This is the essential point of the “balanced-budget theorem”; see William A. 


Salant, “Taxes, Income Determination, and the Balanced Budget Theorem,” in 
Review of Economics and Statistics (May 1957) pp. 152-61. 
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on consumption, and taxing and spending a relatively large effect. 
On the other hand, in the assumed inflationary setting, borrowing 
and debt retirement will have important capital-market effects that 
may show up in smaller or larger private capital outlays. Thus, as 
long as the income effects are not so sharp as to weaken substantially 
the impetus behind the industrial expansion program, the total 
influence on spending will be determined primarily (but not 
entirely) by flow-of-funds effects, which are similar for borrowing 
and taxing and for public-debt retirement and spending.® 


Effect of Federal Debt Retirement on Credit Availability 


The core of the foregoing argument is that, in the absence of off- 
setting monetary actions, funds channeled to the capital market 
through fiscal policy can have an expansionary effect on private 
investment spending in a period of persistent inflationary pressure. 
Depending on the source of the inflationary pressure and on the 
mobility of productive resources, this effect can add to, or help 
check, the inflationary tendencies. Let us first identify the magni- 
tude and form of the financial flow with which we are concerned, 
and then evaluate its influence on the anti-inflationary policies of 
the monetary authorities during the recent period. 

The simplest measure of the flow of funds from taxpayers to 
the capital market is the net reduction in publicly held federal 
debt, which amounted to about g billion dollars in the fiscal year 
1957. While this net reduction is not a net flow in any strict sense, 
because an indeterminate portion of the government's tax receipts 
is derived from funds that would otherwise enter the capital 
market, it is a satisfactory concept for the purpose at hand. With 
an unchanged Treasury deposit balance, the net flow must equal 
the cash surplus on current account (the cash surplus ordinarily 
exceeds the conventional budget surplus, because of the inclusion 
of the net receipts of Treasury trust accounts). In fiscal 1957 the 

8A closely related issue, which cannot be discussed in this article, is the effect 
of changes in the maturity structure of federal debt on the liquidity of the economy 


and on the supply of loanable funds in different sectors of the capital market. Such 
changes may influence total private spending and its composition. 
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gross flows to and from the capital market were, of course, many 
times larger than the net amount. The government’s total cash 
borrowing amounted to 17 billion dollars during that fiscal year 
and, not counting the regular rollover of Treasury bills each week, 
an additional 34 billion dollars of securities were sold in exchange 
for maturing issues. The cash borrowing, supplemented by the 
cash surplus, went to repay maturing securities that were not 
exchanged, and to meet cash redemptions of savings bonds, leaving 
a net release of approximately g billion dollars of funds previously 
invested in federal securities. For the most part these funds, 
whether they were paid out to commercial banks or to non-bank 
investors, augmented the total flow of funds actively seeking in- 
vestment outlets in the capital market. 

A 3 billion dollar addition to the available funds is not especially 
large relative to the total volume of financing in the capital market 
during any one year. In the calendar year 1956, for example, 
an estimated total of 33 billion dollars (after retirements and re- 
fundings) was raised by corporations, state and local governments, 
and other borrowers, while debt instruments in that amount were 
acquired by investors and the banking system. On the other 
hand, the federal cash surplus, which was 6 billion dollars, not 3 
billion, in the calendar year 1956, was more than sufficient to 
have financed the increase of about 5 billion dollars in gross 
private domestic investment from 1955 to 1956. The comparison 
with the annual increase in investment is particularly significant, 
since the recent inflationary pressure has been centered in the 
capital-goods sector of the economy, rather than in the consumer 
sector, where many industries have been operating at less than 
capacity. 

It is impossible to determine how much of the investment 
financed with funds released through federal debt retirement 
would have been financed, instead, with bank credit or by more 


active use of existing cash balances. If only a little would have 


9 Estimate presented in Bankers Trust Company, The Investment Outlook for 


1957 (New York 1957) p. 32. 
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been financed in these other ways, this would mean that the effect 
of the federal surplus was not so much to reduce aggregate demand 
—which is usually the avowed anti-inflationary goal of a surplus 
during business prosperity—as to promote the flow of financial 
and real resources to the investment sector of the economy. 


Implications for Conduct of Monetary Policy 


The remaining step in our analysis is to examine the interaction 
between fiscal and monetary policy under the conditions of the 
past two years. Again we must focus on the capital market, where 
the interaction works itself out. 

Most of the new funds channeled through the capital market 
represent financial savings by consumers and other economic units 
choosing to refrain from spending a portion of their current in- 
come. To some extent, however, the capital market is also 
dependent on credit supplied by the banking system. In 1956, for 
example, the nation’s commercial banks acquired, on a net basis, 
about 2 billion dollars of mortgages and added about 5 billion 
dollars to their business loans and almost 2 billion dollars to their 
consumer loans. These funds supplied to the capital market were 
only partly offset by the banks’ liquidation of 3 billion dollars of 
United States government securities. 

The extent of the commercial banks’ participation in the capital 
market is closely dependent on their reserve position, which is of 
course subject to considerable control by the Federal Reserve 
System. System sales of government securities absorb reserves 
from commercial banks, while purchases have the opposite effect; 
similarly, changes in reserve requirements or in discount rates are 
means of easing or tightening the banks’ reserve position. In 
these principal ways Federal Reserve policy exerts an important 
influence on the volume and cost of credit, and ultimately on the 
course of economic activity. 

Through most of 1956 and 1957 the Federal Reserve authorities 
pursued a policy of credit restraint, supplying only a very limited 
amount of reserves to the banking system, in order to meet seasonal 
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and growth requirements for credit expansion, while making the 
most of every opportunity to mop up reserves released in periods 
of slack demand for bank credit. The intent, of course, was to 
combat the inflationary pressures, which had their source in the 
generally prosperous conditions of the economy and, more specifi- 
cally, in the capital-investment boom. Indicative of the tight 
position of the banks is that in this period they almost continuously 
maintained a negative free reserve position (excess reserves aggre- 
gating less than borrowings from Federal Reserve banks). The 
policy of credit restraint, since it resulted in sharp increases in 
interest rates, also affected potential lenders by forcing them to 
take large capital losses when selling fixed-income securities in 
order to make new loans at higher interest rates. 

Viewed only from the standpoint of the flow of funds to the 
capital market, and disregarding the prior effects of the surplus 
on private spending, the use of the cash surplus to retire publicly 
held debt tended to redress the demand-supply imbalance in capital 
markets, thus facilitating private capital financing at a time when 
monetary policy was directed toward increased credit restraint. 
These capital-market effects could have been avoided if the 
Treasury had retired debt held by the Federal Reserve System. 
From the standpoint of the efficient conduct of monetary policy, 
however, the timing of a contraction of Federal Reserve credit 
cannot be left to the convenience of the Treasury, but must be 
carefully planned so as to achieve the desired effects without dis- 
rupting financial markets. 

In any case, there were many opportunities for Federal Reserve 
action to counteract, if necessary, the capital-market effects of debt 
retirement. Repayment of publicly held debt with a federal 
surplus and sales of government securities by the System open- 
market account are not matching transactions, since the aggregate 
of bank reserves is unaffected in the first case and is reduced in the 
second. Nevertheless, System sales, when supported by other 
monetary actions, can be designed to offset the effect of federal 
debt retirement on the ease or tightness of the capital market. In 
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fact, to the extent that federal debt retirement helped to avoid 
serious congestion in the capital market, it enabled the Federal 
Reserve authorities to restrain credit growth more vigorously than 
would otherwise have been feasible during the period under 
review. 

Moreover, in other important respects the Treasury surplus, 
even though used for debt retirement, lent positive assistance to 
the anti-inflationary effort, and in particular to the implementation 
of the credit-restraint policy. 

The direct effect of monetary policy falls chiefly on investment 
outlays, including residential building and credit-financed pur- 
chases of consumer durable goods as well as business investment 
in inventories and fixed assets and state-local construction. By 
contrast, a Treasury surplus both withdraws funds that would 
otherwise have been spent largely on current consumption and 
releases resources that would otherwise be employed chiefly in 
producing consumer goods. An anti-inflationary program that 
combines tax-induced reductions in consumption—thus taking 
advantage of the possibility that these reductions will lead to some 
postponement of investment demand—with credit tightening 
aimed at restricting investment outlays would seem to offer greater 
chances of success than one that relies solely on the latter effect. 

The special nature of the 1956-57 inflation gave rise, however, 
to a counter-argument that should be mentioned in this con- 
nection. It was observed that the pressure on commodity prices 
was strongest for durable manufactures, and weakest for many soft 
goods that are important in consumer markets. It seemed reason- 
able to attribute this pattern of price behavior primarily to the 
character of the current economic prosperity, which had many of 
the markings of a typical business-investment boom. Viewed in 
this context, an anti-inflationary program that restricted both con- 
sumption and investment might appear less advantageous than one 
directed only at the latter. 

The weakness of this argument lies partly in the fact that it 
ignores the interdependence among commodity markets. To the 
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extent that resources are interchangeable between the consumer 
and investment sectors, any general restraint of consumption aids 
in making room for investment activity during the period of peak 
overall pressure. Thus, in a classical sense, consumption gives 
way to investment in the short run, as a means of providing the 
plant needed as a base for a greater expansion of consumption in 
the long run. In the conditions of the past few years, moreover, 
it seems likely that consumers, given more money to spend, would 
have purchased both hard and soft goods, and the environment for 
upward price adjustments in both would have been correspond- 
ingly more favorable. A further important consideration is that 
the argument overlooks the dependence of business investment 
on the current state of consumer markets. A more buoyant trend 
of retail sales during 1956-57 would probably have intensified the 
investment boom, thereby adding to the problem of inflation con- 
trol. Conversely, if the fiscal influence on consumer spending 
had been sufficiently large it could have reversed the trend of in- 
vestment outlays. 

Another advantage of the surplus as an anti-inflationary measure 
was that it assisted the actual implementation of Federal Reserve 
policy. Without an excess of current receipts over expenditures 
in the fiscal year, the Treasury's financing requirements would 
have been correspondingly increased. As already mentioned, 
these requirements were still enormous, the surplus notwith- 
standing, as a result of the huge cash drains for debt management. 
The Treasury engaged in twelve major financings during the fiscal 
year 1957. This meant that the securities market was almost con- 
tinuously subject to the uncertainties connected with any large 
Treasury borrowing, and the market was frequently called upon 
to absorb new federal issues before earlier offerings had been fully 
digested. The frequency of Treasury financings unavoidably in- 
fluenced the day-to-day conduct of Federal Reserve policy, often 
in a way that restricted the freedom of System action to control 
the liquidity of the banking system and the flow of funds through 


the capital market. 
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While the System has been relieved of its wartime responsibility 
for direct support of the government-securities market, it ordinarily 
must refrain from tightening the money market, through open- 
market operations or increases in discount rates or reserve require- 
ments, while a Treasury offering is pending and until the market 
has digested the new securities. To proceed with further tighten- 
ing during such a period would entail a risk of undersubscription 
for the offering, or of disturbingly large attrition in an exchange 
operation. When the success of a Treasury offering depends on 
substantial subscriptions from commercial banks, the System may 
not Oppose the accompanying expansion of Reserve Bank credit; 
instead, it may attempt to soak up the added commercial-bank 
reserves after the banks and non-bank investors have been able 
to fit the new securities into their portfolios. Clearly, the larger 
Treasury borrowing that would have been necessary in the absence 
of the operating surplus could have precipitated far more serious 
operating problems for the System in the pursuit of its monetary 


objectives. 


Conclusion 


As a carryover from the original orientation of fiscal theory toward 
problems of economic depression, inadequate attention has been 
given to the effects of Treasury debt-management operations on 
the capital market. This has fostered an oversimplified view of 
fiscal policy’s role in combating inflation, the essence of which 
seems to have been that a Treasury surplus is anti-inflationary be- 
cause it diverts purchasing power from spending to saving. 

By extending the framework of fiscal analysis to include the 
effects of the disposition of the surplus, this article has sought to 
clarify the role of fiscal policy in resisting inflationary pressures. 
The most assured method of capturing the full anti-inflationary 
potential of a cash surplus would be to accumulate the surplus 
in the form of idle Treasury deposits. In managing its balances, 
however, the Treasury has no interest in duplicating the Federal 


Reserve System’s powers of monetary control. 
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The anti-inflationary potential of the surplus could also be 
secured by retiring System-held debt, but this too would be an 
expression of monetary policy. Moreover, such a step—which 
could be taken without the Treasury’s actually running a surplus 
—would not necessarily be more effective in tightening credit than 
would the traditional instruments of general credit control. 
Whether or not this approach would ever be appropriate depends, 
fundamentally, on the nature and intensity of the principal infla- 
tionary impulses in the economy. 

The Treasury must issue and retire securities throughout the 
fiscal year. When its current operations produce a surplus, more 
securities will ordinarily be retired than are issued to the public. 
From the standpoint of the supply of loanable funds, the process of 
retiring publicly held debt may permit additional private and 
state-local borrowing; on the other hand, an excess of tax collec- 
tions probably helps to ease the demand pressures in the capital 
market. Furthermore, the monetary authorities are likely to have 
greater freedom of action in the day-to-day conduct of monetary 
policy when the Treasury is supplying funds to the capital market 
than when it is a net borrower. 

Especially because of the Federal Reserve System’s aggressive 
pursuit of a policy of credit restraint during the past two years— 
as evidenced, for example, by the marked rise in interest rates and 
the sharply reduced liquidity of the economy—it can be concluded 
that the Treasury surplus of 1956-57 was anti-inflationary in its 
overall effect on aggregate spending. Had the surplus been larger, 
the anti-inflationary effect would also have been larger; in fact, a 
sufficiently large surplus could have stemmed the inflationary 
surge almost by itself, with little positive help from monetary 
policy. It also seems clear, however, that with a significantly less 
restrictive monetary policy in 1956—57, a good part, if not all, of the 
initial reduction in consumer spending and private investment at- 
tributable to the government’s taxing in excess of its current spend- 
ing might well have been offset by the additional investment with 
funds diverted to the capital market by federal-debt retirement. 








THE CULTURAL SOVIETIZATION 
OF EAST GERMANY’ 


BY HELMUT R. WAGNER 


I HE Soviet occupation zone of Germany, which since the fall of 
1949 has been called the German Democratic Republic (DDR), 
presents a unique field for studying the development of a Soviet- 
totalitarian system. In other satellite countries the Soviet occupa- 
tion forces. imposed their political and economic system within 
the shortest period possible. The eastern part of Germany, how- 
ever, was but gradually transformed into a “People’s Democracy.” 
In fact, this transformation took almost ten years, running through 
six well marked stages. The first two of them, from the spring 
of 1945 to the summer of 1948, were of preliminary character, in 
that efforts were essentially concentrated on the physical and ad- 
ministrative reconstruction of the war-ravaged and socially dis- 
rupted country. Thereafter the course was positively set on the 
Bolshevization of the East Zone. With the exception of a tem- 
porary let-up in 1953 the whole development appears as a suc- 
cession of stages in a systematic execution of carefully planned 
long-range policies, culminating in the establishment of a full- 
fledged Bolshevist regime. 

1 This essay is an abridgement of a large-scale investigation of postwar develop- 
ments in East Germany, carried out in connection with a research project on the 
religious situation in present-day Germany, conducted by Professor Carl Mayer 
under the Research Division of the New School for Social Research, New York. The 
full manuscript of the present study is based on a wealth of source materials, to a 
considerable part publications of East Zone authorities and organizations, and on 
republications of East Zone documents in West Germany. Secondary sources have 
also been consulted, whenever gaps in information have had to be filled out. The 
complete East Zone study covers also the political, economic, and juridical trends 
in the development of the German Democratic Republic, but these are not dealt 
with in the present paper, which is focused on the cultural developments. The basic 
ideas contained in the concluding section of this essay were first presented by the 


author in a paper on “Controlled Culture in a Totalitarian Society,” read at the 
annual meeting of the Eastern Sociological Society in New York, April 1957. 
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The foremost reason for this exceptional gradualism lies not so 
much in the particular historical and social situation that the 
Russian occupation forces encountered in East Germany, although 
there they had to reckon with particular problems much more 
than, say, in Poland. It lies rather in the general relationships 
between the Soviet Union and its wartime allies, and in the chang- 
ing necessities of a long-range strategy in the struggle for control 
of the center of Europe. 

In the first years the Soviets may have acted on the assumption 
of a pending peace treaty that would reunite the truncated country 
and formally restore its sovereignty under common Allied super- 
vision. While they were greatly interested in influencing both the 
structure and the initial policies of a restored Germany, for this 
very reason they were cautious not to create conditions in East 
Germany that would provoke the unanimous opposition of the 
population of West Germany. 

But even after the notion of an Allied agreement on Germany 
had been abandoned, the Soviets maintained their gradualism for 
another two or three years, possibly on the assumption that they 
would eventually be able to enforce Germany’s unification on 
their own terms. While the social system of the East Zone was 
restructured according to the Soviet model, a parliamentary shell 
was erected which, in combination with a number of “non-Com- 
munist” satellite parties, was to maintain the fiction of a “‘pro- 
gressive’ democratic state. Simultaneously, “progressive” cultural 
orientations were fostered in various fields, serving the same propa- 
gandistic purpose. 

This speculation on the gullibility of West Germany’s demo- 
cratic population failed; the totalitarian realities of the East Zone 
regime could not be hidden behind the propagandistic screen. In 
this respect the eventual recognition of the DDR as a full-fledged 
satellite state amounted to acknowledgment of the failure of the 
second phase of the Soviet-sponsored reunification policies. 

The cultural policies of the Russian occupation forces in East 
Germany, essentially executed through the Socialist Unity party 
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(SED), followed the general pattern. Ideological starting points 
were humanistic and progressive orientations, dear to all those 
Germans who had opposed National Socialism and who wanted 
to rebuild their country along democratic lines. At the beginning, 
prominent leaders of the SED repudiated outspoken Bolshevist 
principles and policies. By virtue of this ideological deceit both 
the Russians and the SED succeeded in enrolling the services of 
democratic clergymen, educators, writers, and teachers who served 
everywhere in the East Zone in order to reopen the schools and 
the institutions of higher education, and to organize cultural 
activities that they believed to be essential for the democratic 
reconstruction of the country. In fact, at least until 1948, these 
activities attracted numerous intellectuals living in the West 
zones, who participated in East German “culture conferences,” 
exhibitions, and discussions, and wrote for East German magazines. 

At the beginning the SED leaders had some difficulty in explain- 
ing these policies to the die-hard core of the party. Gradually, 
however, the party redefined the initial concepts in such a manner 
that they were clearly endowed with meanings directly opposed 
to those they had acquired in the realm of West European culture. 
This manipulation of key concepts of Western ideologies occurred 
in the course of political developments in which the SED was 
established as the dominant party in the East Zone, backed up 
first by the Russian army and later by its own military forces. 
Thus the Communists were in a position not only to make their 
“interpretations” mandatory, but simultaneously to denounce all 
exponents of other interpretations and treat them as “‘fascists,” 
“traitors,” and “agents” of “American imperialism.” 

The well-meaning intellectual collaborators of the first periods 


either became the captives of the system or extricated themselves 
under great difficulties by fleeing to West Germany. If they re- 
mained in East Germany and displayed the courage of their con- 
victions they usually “disappeared,” often without trace. After 
1949 the SED not only formulated the whole cultural course of the 
DDR, but executed all cultural policies through its own “func- 
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tionaries.”” Eventually the party established itself as the supreme 
judge of all matters scientific, educational, and artistic. 

The present paper is an attempt to show some of the outstanding 
features of these developments, and thereby to uncover some of 
the political and ideological mechanisms of the cultural Soviet- 
ization of a substantial part of a country which, in spite of the 
Hitler interlude, had been part and parcel of the realm of Western 


culture. 


First Two Periods: Spring 1945 to Summer 1948 


The spans from the spring of 1945 to the summer of 1946, and 
from then to the summer of 1948, are, politically, two distinct 
periods in the development of the East Zone. All cultural policies 
were but slowly initiated, however, and thus the cultural develop- 
ments during these two periods can justifiably be considered 
together. 

During these first three occupation years the immediate objec- 
tives of the Soviet Military Administration (SMA) were the seizure 
of a maximum of war loot, especially industrial equipment and 
stocks of supplies of every description; the transplantation of whole 
factories to. Russia, often including the technical personnel; and 
the preparation of a long-range system of reparations in kind. 
The Prussian agricultural estates were dissolved, and their land 
distributed among small peasants. Larger factories were national- 
ized, and an elementary planning system was introduced. 

Until the summer of 1946 there was a political cooperation of 
four parties licensed by the SMA. The parties operated together 
for two objectives: the eradication of National Socialism; and the 
preparation of a democratic regime. They collectively accepted 
responsibility for the highly unpopular occupation policies of the 
Russians, and mobilized all persons not tainted by Nazism for a 
policy of reconstruction in all areas of social life. But after the 
enforced merger of the Communists and the Social Democrats 
into the Socialist Unity party (SED), the SMA manoeuvred the 
latter into a dominant position, though insisting on the continua- 
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tion of the original political “bloc” with the non-Communist 
parties. 

After this merger the five Lander (state) parliaments of the East 
Zone adopted similar constitutions, which maintained many 
features of the Weimar Constitution but tended toward a fusion 
of legislative, executive, and juridical functions. The principle 
of the separation of church and state was established. In addition, 
the SMA created a rudimentary zonal administration, with German 
figureheads; it was grouped around the so-called German Economic 
Commission, which operated under strict orders from the SMA. 


GENERAL CULTURAL Poticres. Communist leaders announced 
the “regeneration of German culture,” appealing to political 
liberals, progressive clergymen, and democratic intellectuals. Rus- 
sian “culture officers” supported this line most effectively, display- 
ing an astounding familiarity with the best of the German literary 
and cultural tradition. 

In July 1945 the “Culture Alliance for the Regeneration of 
Germany” was launched. Non-Communist celebrities supported 
the new organization, which was to realize the “collaboration of 
all democratically oriented movements and groups of ideological, 
religious, and ecclesiastical character” in the interest of the restora- 
tion of a free German art and literature. An official representa- 
tive of the Protestant churches entered the central board of the 
Culture Alliance, whose key positions, however, were in the hands 
of Communist intellectuals. A “cultural policy of open arms and 
doors” was initiated, featuring especially those German artists 
whose works had been suppressed by Hitler. Amidst ruins and 
starvation a cultural discussion ensued, which seemed to inaugu- 
rate a new era of intellectual freedom. 

The influence of the Culture Alliance expanded, mainly because 
it maintained an atmosphere of tolerance. At the “All-German 
Writers’ Congress” in 1947, Communist Johannes R. Becher made 
an impressive plea for unity among the intellectuals of the divided 
country in the name of humanistic principles and the common 
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goal of preventing another war on German soil. The effects of the 
conference were largely annulled, however, through the kidnap- 
ping, by Russian secret police, of a West Berlin member of the 
organization, who had denounced the Communist tendencies of 
the association’s magazine. Leading Communists, in the meantime, 
betrayed their intention of using the Culture Alliance for the 
propagation of their policies. Thereupon the British and Ameri- 
can commanders in Berlin disallowed further activities of the asso- 


ciation in their sectors of the divided city. 


OrFiciAL IpEoLocy. The Communist party reasserted its old 
ideology of the materialistic interpretation of history and relentless 
class struggle, but simultaneously displayed pronounced “demo- 
cratic” orientations and a national-patriotic position. The former 
were for the consumption of party members, the latter for a larger 
public. Within the SED the accent shifted from Western Marx- 
ism to Leninism. Western sociology was completely condemned, 
and exponents of the SMA made it clear that in the future only 
“social science” of Russian origin was to be admitted in the zone. 
On the whole, democratic and national slogans dominated the 
ideological picture; their Communist undertone was still too subtle 
to be understood by many of the intellectuals, who supported the 
regime on the basis of its deceptive appearance of providing a 


mutual universe of discourse. 


Youtu. One of the central objectives of German reconstruction 
was the reeducation of youth. The Communist party refrained 
from organizing Communist youth groups. Instead, the SMA 
ordered the creation of “nonpartisan” youth organizations, and 
made generous sums available for this purpose. The formation 
of other youth organizations was forbidden. The churches were 
advised that they would have the opportunity to conduct their 
religious youth work within the framework of the new Free 
German Youth (FDJ), and official representatives of both the 
Catholic and the Protestant churches became members of the first 
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central boards of the new organization. Although the dominant 
Communist faction demonstrated its insincerity at the first con- 
ference of the FD] in June 1946, the churches maintained their 
collaboration. 

The FDJ adopted a program that followed the propagandistic 
line of the SED, and succeeded in bringing many young people of 
non-Communist leanings into the orbit of the organization. In 
1947 the FD] expanded its activities to include children from 
the sixth year on within the framework of a new “Pioneer” organi- 
zation. In election campaigns the youth groups operated for the 
bloc parties. At the second FD] conference SED leaders made un- 
abashed appeals for the support of their party. In Berlin and 
other cities individuals waging an open battle against the Com- 
munist course of the organization were eliminated with the help 


of Russian secret police. 


Scnoo.s. After the surrender of Hitler’s armies the whole school 
system came to a standstill, but in the fall of 1945 elementary as 
well as secondary schools began to operate again, although under 
great handicaps. The Russians dismissed 80 percent of the avail- 
able school teachers, summarily, as former members of the Nazi 
party. Thus they depended mostly on over-aged remnants of an 
anti-Hitler minority of teachers, and on hastily trained auxiliary 
forces. 

In 1946 identical school laws were promulgated for the five 
Linder: no private schools were permitted; the secondary-school 
system became a continuation of eight years of obligatory instruc- 
tion in elementary schools; equal educational opportunities for all 
were announced; no religious instruction was to be given in public 
schools. In its essentials this school reform found little opposition 
among East German liberals, who regarded it as a realization of 
old demands of their own. The Communists, on the other hand, 
made hardly any demands other than that the spirit of education 


be “antifascist’’ and ‘“‘democratic.” 
Thus the “reconstruction of the democratic school’”’ seemed to 
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be an ideal area for the cooperation of all progressive educators 
in the East Zone who hoped to help create the foundations for a 
decent democratic education of youth after the nightmare of 
National Socialist indoctrination. These educators especially 
welcomed the opening of pedagogical faculties at various universi- 
ties. At pedagogical conferences the old leaders of the Weimar 
“school reform movement” were allowed to propagate their peda- 
gogical ideas, which had been greatly influenced by John Dewey’s 
educational philosophy. Often they combined these pedagogics 
with the traditions of West-European Marxism. Communist theo- 
reticians displayed a remarkable restraint, though occasionally one 
of the Russian “culture officers” made a blunt statement about 
the necessity of doing away with the idea of centering education in 
the child, and of organizing, instead, a “systematic and planned 


transmission of knowledge.” 


Universities. The East German universities, including Berlin, 
reopened at the beginning of 1946. Initially the much discussed 
“reform of higher education” was confined to two steps. One was 
the summary dismissal of academic personnel who had been affil- 
iated with the Nazi party; the professors retained were neither 
restricted in their teachings nor politically controlled. The other 
step was a revision of admission policies, designed to make higher 
education accessible to gifted children of workers and peasants, 
by way of new preparatory schools if need be; the preparatory in- 
stitutions for “worker and peasant students” were integrated into 
the universities, and an elaborate scholarship system was set up 
which favored students of the worker and peasant category on the 
basis of political considerations. 

Soon the SMA pressed for further steps. On the one hand, an 
accentuated specialized and technical training was favored, in con- 
trast to the old ideal of the universitas litterarum. On the other 
hand, “faculties of the social sciences” were created which aimed 
at the production of a reliable Marxist ideology and theory on the 
academic level. The administration was careful not to antagonize 
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those academic specialists who had remained in the East Zone 
without being followers of the SED. But a political control of the 
student body was attempted. FDJ and SED student groups tried 
especially to occupy the key positions in the traditional student 
councils, organs of student self-government. In the spring of 1947 
the Russian secret police started to arrest student leaders who 
resisted these Communist pressures, and it thus became obvious 
that the SED planned to conquer the universities “from below.” 


Third Period: Summer 1948 to Fall 1949 


The summer of 1948 brought the final rupture between the Soviet 
Union and its Western allies, culminating in the split of the Kom- 
mandatura in Berlin, the Russian blockade, and the Allied air lift. 
Soviet Zone authorities now felt free to give up their original 
restraint. The non-Communist bloc parties were forced to purge 
all non-collaborating leaders. Elections for a “People’s Congress” 
were staged, on the basis of single slates for the bloc parties and 
mass organizations. In October 1949 the “German Democratic 
Republic” (DDR) was proclaimed. Planning became the central 
objective of most economic and social endeavors of the regime, 
beginning with a ““Two-Year Plan,” bringing a speed-up system of 
production and stricter controls of agricultural deliveries. In all 
cultural fields this period was one of transition from veiled Com- 
munist intentions to open Communist policies. 

On the “ideological front” the SED leadership announced an 
intensified “class struggle,” now calling its policies ‘“‘revolution- 
ary.” ‘The party was no longer represented as the result of the 
merger between Communists and Social Democrats, but was now 
depicted as a continuation of the old Communist party. “Marxism- 
Leninism” became the only acceptable party theory. The rank 
and file had to accept the Russian position “‘without any reser- 
vation.” Acceptance of the genetic theory of Lysenko was adminis- 
tratively enforced. A Bolshevist framework was designed for all 
areas of intellectual life and scientific endeavor. 

The Communist leaders of the Culture Alliance announced the 
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end of the ‘schematic neutrality’ of the first periods, and the 
members of the organization were told to declare themselves for or 
against the Soviet-promoted unification plan for Germany. The 
subordination of all intellectual and artistic activities to the aims 
and purposes of the economic plan was demanded. 

The FD] began to operate under the slogan “SED and youth 
belong together,” and in the spring of 1949 the local groups were 
purged of all members who were not willing to go along with 
these policies. Occasionally whole groups were arrested for re- 
sisting Communist control. The Russian Komsomol was held out 
as the great model for the organization. A “Bolshevist discipline” 
was introduced, hand in hand with a strict centralization. In the 
factories FD] members formed “brigades of activists’ in order to 
speed up production. During the “battle for Berlin” the SED 
tried to employ armed FD] detachments as stormtroops against 
West Berlin workers. 

The public-school system remained a trouble area. Teachers 
were available in insufficient numbers, most of them pitifully 
trained, and many eager to seek more lucrative occupations else- 
where. In addition, the recruitment of students for the teachers’ 
colleges lagged badly behind requirements. Through SED teach- 
ers’ “cells,” Communist-dominated parent organizations, and 
similar devices the political supervision of the teachers was insti- 
tuted. The old school reformers were now openly attacked. New 
curricula and texts were published, which conformed to Com- 
munist theories and especially paid homage to the scientific and 
practical achievements of the Soviet Union. 

During the Berlin crisis a violent conflict occurred between 
the majority of the Berlin students and the Communist-controlled 
administration. It was eventually solved through the creation of 
the Free University in West Berlin. In other cities students were 
brought in line by a new wave of arrests of nonconforming student 
leaders. Through administrative manipulation, Communist-con- 
trolled student councils were enforced at all but one of the East 
Zone universities. A “provisional constitution” for the universi- 
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ties was promulgated in March 1949. Administrative controls 
were greatly strengthened; especially, the final decisions concerning 
the habilitation of professors and the admission of students were 
reserved for the political authorities. _Communist-controlled 
bodies were implanted in the university structure; they elected the 
deans and directly supervised the members of the faculties. The 
ultimate aim of these reforms, it was stated, was to integrate all 
institutions of higher learning into the “‘life stream of social 
development,” meaning the eventual Sovietization of the uni- 


versities. 


Fourth Period: Fall 1949 to Spring 1952 


The government of the new DDR was constituted by the ‘“Pro- 
visional People’s Chamber,” a substitute parliament whose de- 
cisions, however, were irrevocable. Key positions were reserved 
for Communists, and others were filled by collaborators. For all 
practical purposes the government operated under the control of 
the central committee of the SED. A new party was formed, the 
National Democratic party, appealing to former National Social- 
ists, who were invited to collaborate with the regime. In addition, 
the “National Front” was constituted as the collective organ of all 
parties and mass organizations, and by this device the Communists 
created a policymaking organ that controlled all affiliated organi- 
zations. The new administration was built around the ecoromic 
branches of government. The political police were given a special 
ministry, and new laws concerning political crimes were enacted. 

Fssentially this period was one of economic, political, and cul- 
tural preparation for the total Sovietization of East Germany. 
Prior developments had established the more or less complete 
control of the whole political, economic, and cultural apparatus. 
The main objective now was to fill its various branches with a 


Bolshevist content. 


IpEoLoGy. The construction of a totalitarian society, attempt- 
ing to transform its subjects into parts of the plan mechanism, 
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demanded the imposition of a totalitarian ideology, that is, the 
production of a mental outlook by virtue of which all subjects 
would accept their place in the system and perform their tasks 
with devotion and conviction. This totalitarian world view was 
of course to be produced by “Marxism-Leninism,” and it was to 
center in Bolshevist partisanship and “democratic patriotism.” By 
way of the latter the interests of the nation were identified with 
the aims of the party. Such patriotism was combined with admi- 
ration for the Soviet Union and hatred for the Western nations. 

In this spirit German historiography was thoroughly revised, 
including the older Marxist interpretations. Party leaders and 
theoreticians, rather than historians, wrote the necessary articles 
and booklets that were to teach the party—following the newly 
discovered glory of Germany’s past and especially of the liberation 
wars fought against Napoleon by an alliance led by the King of 
Prussia and the Russian czar. Party ideologists also applied ‘‘the 
teachings of history” to the present-day situation. And they de- 
veloped a comprehensive critique of philosophy, economic theory, 
the philosophy of the natural sciences, psychoanalysis, and so on, 
reducing them without exception to an “ideology of the bourgeoi- 
sie in the period of the decline of capitalism” that had been 
expressly designed to prevent workers from becoming class-con- 
scious party followers. 

These laborious attempts to establish the totalitarian Bolshevist 
ideology were disturbed, however, by the appearance of Stalin’s 
Pravda letters on “Marxism and Linguistics,” a “discussion” of 
which was officially required and organized. Here Stalin drasti- 
cally revised the orthodox Marxist theory of social substructure 
and superstructure, and declared language a national rather than 
a class phenomenon. Party historians and philosophers, while 
surprised, accepted Stalin’s pronouncements without ado, but were 
extremely inarticulate as to their application to their own work. 


ArT AND LITERATURE. With “cultural relations” with West 
Germany greatly reduced, the Culture Alliance turned toward the 
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Soviet Union, which henceforth set the cultural and artistic stand- 
ards for East Germany. Painters and sculptors, writers and poets, 
composers and music experts were organized in large associations 
which, in turn, were collectively integrated into the Culture Alli- 
ance. Thereby the latter became overinflated and, in 1952, had 
to be decentralized. The truncated association was told, by SED 
leaders, to concentrate on propaganda among intellectuals, to win 
them over for the policies of the regime, and to impress West 
German intellectuals in the same fashion. By way of a new 
“culture degree” the government offered new material induce- 
ments for intellectuals in return for expected services, called 
“creative cooperation.” 

Cultural controls were expanded by the establishment of a “‘state 
commission for affairs of art,” and by the awarding of “national 
prizes” (in cash) to distinguished scientists, inventors, writers, and 
artists. The SED adopted its own “culture program,” amounting 
to the suppression of modern art forms and the development of a 
“new progressive” art and literature according to the Soviet model. 
These “cultural impulses” were to be used for creating the neces- 
sary mass effects for the enthusiastic execution of the five-year plan. 
Artists and writers were exhorted to concentrate their efforts on 
“the plan,” including the “improvement of production.” 

Eventually even the older generation of Communist writers 
was not found fit to execute this program, and younger men were 
given free rein to attack their teachers. Literature now became 
the translation of the party line into stories and poems. In re- 
building the destroyed cities, the culture officials of the SED 
insisted on the development of a “‘new architecture on the basis 
of Marxism-Leninism.” In 1951 the central committee of the SED 
established itself as the sole authority in matters of literary, artistic, 
and musical style. It insisted that political criteria precede artistic 
criteria. Art and literature, forthwith, were to be aesthetic expan- 
sions of the party ideology. 

The first principle of the new art was “partisanship,’’ and thus 
the elimination of ‘“‘objectivism.” Secondly, according to Stalin’s 
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formula, art was to be “national in form and socialist in content.” 
“Formalism,” meaning either a modern style or occupation with 
“neutral” subject matters, was severely condemned. Positively, 
the principle of “socialist realism’ was postulated, and with it the 
greatly adored art style of Stalin’s Russia. Art had to be “true to 
life,” in other words a mirror of reality in form and party-political 


in content. 


YouTH OrGAnizaTion. The SED leaders conceived of the FD] 
as one of the “transmission belts’ through which the party trans- 
ferred its ideology and its policies to the masses. But the adapta- 
tion of the structure of the FD] to the structure of the SED pro- 
gressed slowly. Youth members had to participate in half-year 
indoctrination courses, and were assigned all kinds of political 
tasks, such as controlling and influencing pupils and students, 
participating in election campaigns, writing propagandistic letters 
to persons in West Germany, organizing and running summer 
camps for school children, setting the work pace in factories, and 
recruiting the young cadres in the administration, the teachers’ 
colleges, and the militarized police. 

But it took considerable effort to eradicate the effects of previous 
antimilitaristic indoctrination. The compulsory character of the 
FD] led to large membership figures but created problems for its 
leaders. New purges and arrests were needed in order to keep the 
youth groups in line. The relatively small number of reliable 
“functionaries” was overburdened with organizational and politi- 
cal tasks within an overbureaucratized apparatus. Thus the 
Bolshevization of the FD] remained entirely on the surface. 


ScHooL SystEM. With the proclamation of the DDR a “new 
school policy” was initiated, bringing about a transformation of 
the whole system under the aggressive direction of a number of 
youthful Communist administrators. In effect, the schools were 


integrated into the total planning system. 
Under considerable pressure the regime established ‘Soviet 
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pedagogics” as the ultimate base line of all educational procedures. 
The governmental Pedagogical Central Institute worked out de- 
tailed directives concerning all subjects to be taught, the methods 
of teaching them, and the texts to be used. Didactical methods 
now fitted Soviet requirements, resulting in a thoroughly authori- 
tarian procedure combined with a nineteenth-century drill system. 
From the first to the eighth grade, and from spelling to mathe- 
matics, instruction was consistently geared to the ulterior purposes 
of political and ideological indoctrination. A ‘new man” was to 
be produced: the efficient and reliable tool of Communist policies. 

The FDJ Pioneer groups in the schools were administratively 
strengthened, and all teachers had to cooperate with them. In 
addition, “‘parents’ seminars” were designed to indoctrinate parents 
and to elicit their positive support for the educational policies of 
the regime. 

The individual schools were subjected to a complicated network 
of permanent controls through independent branches of the ad- 
ministration, the FDJ, the teachers’ union, the communal adminis- 
tration, the “school commissions” of the local SED, and to some 
degree the Communist parent organizations. The party bureauc- 
racy coordinated and in turn controlled the activities of these 
various agencies, and in general lent authority to their diversified 
and often divergent demands, which grossly interfered with the 
school process at the basis. 

In addition, the educational system still suffered from a scarcity 
of well trained teachers, and from an alarming amount of fluctua- 
tion in the teaching staffs. To make matters worse, the regime did 
not manage to recruit enough students for the teachers’ colleges. 
Various measures, including attractive salary scales, were an- 
nounced as remedies. The emergency training program was aban- 
doned in 1950, and new teachers’ institutions were created, outside 
of the older Pedagogical Faculties. Thus the much heralded prin- 
ciple of an academic teachers’ training was partially abandoned. 
In the secondary-school system, which suffered under similar diffi- 
culties, the situation was so bad that in 1950 a general investigation 
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of all secondary schools was carried out, the results of which appar- 
ently were not made known. 


HicuHer Epucation. The system of higher education was ex- 
panded through the creation of new technical colleges, and the 
SED introduced drastic changes into the university system. Fixed 
curricula were administratively established for all university 
courses. Frequently examinations were required, and a ten-month 
study period was decreed. Required courses amounted to 36 hours 
weekly, but later were slightly reduced. All students except those 
at the theological faculties had to study Marxist-Leninist “‘social 
science.” The “Soviet sciences’ were put in the center of instruc- 
tion, and Russian became the foremost language requirement. In 
addition, all students had to participate in “social activities,” that 
is, in the work of youth groups, trade unions, and so on. 

For the execution of this sweeping program a new State Secre- 
tariat for Universities was created, empowered to enforce the 
“reform” of the universities. The SED appealed to its young fol- 
lowers to “acquire science and culture” and to ‘“‘conquer the fortress 
science.” Their indoctrination regarded as completed, they were 
now to gather the necessary factual knowledge in order to gradu- 
ally replace the old non-Communist experts in many technical and 
scientific fields. 

The distribution of students among the different fields of study 
was governed by plan requirements, and thus became a matter of 
assignment rather than choice. Simultaneously the faculties lost 
their prerogative of bestowing degrees, which now became a matter 
for state commissions. The FD] student groups gained great in- 
fluence on the distribution of scholarship awards, and thus grew 
rapidly in numbers. They became the center of a new “collective 
movement of learning,” a formation of study groups, each with 
twenty to thirty participants, which soon were converted into com- 
pulsory “‘state seminars” under the supervision of specially trained 
instructors. 

Administratively the frontal assault on the universities was suc- 
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cessful. Their traditional self-government was completely de- 
stroyed, and all academic freedoms were suspended. But the inner 
Bolshevization of higher education encountered difficulties. While 
the regime enforced all institutional changes, it was unable to 
instil the desired spirit into the new apparatus by administrative 
pressures, political threats, and material incentives. 


Fifth Period: Spring 1952 to Spring 1953 

In July 1952 a conference of the SED announced the “construction 
of socialism” in the DDR. The government assumed powers to 
change the whole administrative structure of the country at its 
discretion, according to changing plan requirements. The five 
Lander were abolished and replaced by fifteen administrative 
districts under the direct supervision of the central government. 
After the death of Stalin the planned rewriting of the constitution 
was postponed, but the criminal code, the structure of the courts, 
and the administration of justice were drastically revised. The 
economic system was perfectly adapted to Russian methods, and 
geared for maximal output. 

This course toward “socialism,” favoring the production of 
heavy machinery over mass consumption goods, was relentlessly 
pursued. In the first quarter of 1953, however, the plan fulfiliment 
began to bog down. The SED then tried to maintain the plan 
quotas by a series of aggravating measures, by new schemes for 
unpaid work after hours, and finally by a schematic increase of all 
work norms by ten percent, without pay increase. Those private 
business firms that had hitherto been tolerated were wiped out 
by administrative measures. The large majority of smaller 
peasants were forced to join the agricultural cooperatives, and a 
piecemeal liquidation of larger farmers was initiated, leading to a 
mass exodus of peasants to West Germany. 

The ruling party did not by any means move into “socialism” 
in ideological clarity and theoretical harmony. The SED leader- 
ship was greatly concerned with party morale, and complained 
about the lack of blind devotion and a slackening of the aggressive 
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spirit of many party functionaries. Stalin’s correction of the Marx- 
ist dogma had created confusion, and thus ideological purity was 
once more a matter of concern. In fact, a number of top leaders 
were lined up for show trials, in the style of the trial against Slansky 
in satellite Prague. After one year of “construction of socialism” 
the SED seemed to be in a state of ideological frenzy. 


CuLTurAL Poticies. In various cultural fields the announce- 
ment of the “construction of socialism” led not so much to new 
developments as to the intensification of previous policies. The 
further centralization of the cultural policies of the regime was 
carried out by the new Office for the Coordination and Control of 
Instruction, Science, and Art. Its main task was surveillance of the 
uniform application of Marxist-Leninist theory in “all areas” of 
elementary, secondary, and higher education, science instruction 
and research, artistic and literary production, and the mass media. 
All branches of the administration, all institutes, academies, and 
the like that were active in these fields, were rigidly controlled by 
the new coordination office. 

Artists and writers were offered the “‘guidance”’ of the party in 
their efforts to create works that would conform to the principle 
of “socialist realism.” Party committees issued detailed instruc- 
tions for this purpose. Artists who were invited to exhibit new 
paintings prepared their work in “art brigades,” groups that were 
supposed to play a role similar to that of the brigades of activities 
in the industrial system. The writers’ association devised an 
“educational plan” for its members, based on the “literary discus- 
sions” that had taken place at the latest congress of the Russian 
Communist Party. By these and similar measures “socialist real- 
ism” was brought to the level of artistic and literary execution. 


FrEE GERMAN YouTH. The FDJ, in 1952, barred the admission 
of new members, expending its main efforts in the “education” 
and adaptation of its existing groups to their auxiliary tasks in the 
“construction of socialism.” The SED made stringent demands 
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on the youth organization, not only with regard to propagandistic 
services but also with regard to the supply of additional manpower 
for the rapidly expanding administrative and other forces of the 
regime. Toward the end of 1952, however, the organization found 
itself in a critical situation. Its leaders were severely called to task 
by the heads of the SED, and promptly indulged in “self-criticism.” 
The whole membership was again investigated and subjected to a 
new mass purge. In addition, numerous functionaries were ex- 
pelled under the accusation of plain corruption. 

In order to lift the spirit of the FDJ amidst the latest shakeup 
it was allowed to spearhead the attack against the churches, which 
the regime initiated in the winter of 1952-53. The FD] especially 
distinguished itself in the persecution of the members of the Junge 
Gemeinde, the young Protestants who were ferreted out in the 
secondary schools and the universities and expelled in masses. 


ScHoots. The Sovietization of the educational system was 
advanced, in part, through adaptation of the teacher-training 
system to the Russian model. Three different types of teachers’ 
colleges were created: one each for elementary-school teachers of 
the four lower and the four higher grades, respectively, and one for 
secondary-school instructors from the ninth grade on. The con- 
trols of both pupils and teachers were perfected, as were new 
methods for the manipulation of orientations and general views 
during and after school hours. 

The educational goal was the “‘construction”’ of a new generation 
trained for technical expertness, able to work harder than its 
elders, fit to become top soldiers, and inclined to fulfill their tasks 
with unswerving devotion and “revolutionary élan.” A “poly- 
technical education” was introduced, designed to promote the 
understanding of the economy of the country, of the elementary 
technical principles in various fields of production, of the standard 
measuring procedures, and of the correct use of simple tools. 
Morally this education was to be supplemented by the inculcation 
of “honesty in collective life’ and “respect for socialist property.” 
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The authoritarian methods of instruction were strictly enforced, 
in part by an on-the-job retraining of teachers, and by their con- 
stant supervision and control. At the beginning of 1953 the pupils 
were equipped with “diaries” in which their daily tasks and per- 
formances and also their participation in leisure-time activities 
were to be registered. 

In spite of all such measures the school system did not function 
satisfactorily. The class curricula were overloaded, and the teach- 
ing load was much too heavy. The pupils, at best, learned their 
lessons “verbalistically,” that is, by rote. Although 60 percent 
of all teachers belonged to the SED the party complained about 
their reluctance to denounce colleagues for ideological weaknesses 
or political dissension. Again it turned out that the educational 
machinery, though constructed in genuine Bolshevist fashion, 
operated sluggishly as a result of the lag in Communist militancy 


and partisanship. 


Universities. The “construction of socialism” brought gener- 
ous rewards for the services of scientists and academic teachers. 
Salary raises were granted across the board, amounting to 100 
percent for professors and 50 percent for instructors. Badly needed 
specialists were practically invited to write their own ticket. While 
the SED leadership protected the academic intelligentsia from the 
frequent attacks and molestations by lower party functionaries, 
it attacked the lack of alertness of the party cells at the universities, 
accusing them of affording shelter to “hidden enemies” in their 
ranks. 

The previously prepared changes of the academic structure were 
rigorously carried out in all their details. All universities received 
a new “constitution,” according to which administratively ap- 
pointed officials gained decisive positions in the governing bodies. 
Even the chairmen of individual departments were appointed by 
the administration. Their special task was to control the execution 
of the study plans and curricula, which were administratively de- 


creed and imposed. 
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Professors and instructors had to work out their lectures in writ- 
ing and submit copies to the students before the term started. 
Members of faculties heavily invested with ardent Communists, 
like the Berlin law faculty, decided to mutually check their lecture 
manuscripts in order to make sure that they agreed with official 
statements made by the central committee of the SED. After July 
1952 the universities were instructed to schedule lecture series in 
which the decisions of the latest SED party conference were to be 
academically “discussed.” 

By this time the scholarship system was nearly complete. About 
go percent of all students were government-subsidized. Reliable 
FDJ members were distributed over all departments and classes, 
in order to achieve a complete control of the whole student body. 
Alleged or true enemies of Communism among the students were 
persecuted in great numbers. 

In this way the universities were transformed into rigidly con- 
trolled institutions of instruction according to government regula- 
tions, curricula, and schedules. Simultaneously they became 
scenes of that “intensified class struggle’”” which the SED had pro- 


claimed at the opening of the all-out campaign for the “‘construc- 


tion of socialism.” 


Sixth Period: Spring 1953 to 1955 


After Stalin’s death the “collective’’ party leadership that then 
took over in the Soviet Union insisted on a relaxation of the 
“socialist construction” policies in East Germany. A “new course” 
was proclaimed in June 1953, accompanied by the admission of 
previous “mistakes.” Many of the recent measures and policies 
were temporarily renounced. The regime promised to raise the 
living standard of the working masses, to establish legal guarantees 
in case of persecution, to correct recent harsh sentences for “eco- 
nomic crimes,” to reestablish private owners in some areas of pro- 
duction, and to cease the struggle that was being waged against the 


churches. 
On June 17, 1953, a spontaneous strike wave exploded in the 
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face of the retreating regime, which for days lost control over the 
country and reacted with increased ‘‘self-criticism.” A hasty 
abolition of the latest work-norm increases and a promise of 
further ameliorative measures resulted from this situation. The 
unrest subsided and the SED slowly reasserted itself, straightened 
out its confused ranks, and started a large propagandistic cam- 
paign in order to explain the benefits of the “new course” to the 
masses. Two SED ministers were sacrificed in connection with 
the past “‘mistakes.” The central committee of the SED assumed 
direct control of all central organs of the state, by way of party 
cells; the council of ministers began openly to execute party 
decisions. For all practical purposes the central committee became 
the government of the DDR. 

For a short period the administration of justice relaxed the 
persecution of those accused of “economic crimes,” released many 
victims of the old course, and retracted or reinterpreted some of 
the recent political laws. Soon, however, all persons who played a 
conspicuous part during the June demonstrations were arrested. 
After a few months of the “‘new course” the police and the judicial 
machinery worked as ruthlessly as before. 

Some wage raises were granted in 1953. The drive for higher 
production norms was resuthed in September of that year, and this 
time was enforced in piecemeal fashion. Simultaneously the 
collectivization drive was resumed, accompanied by a reannounce- 
ment of the “class struggle in the villages.” 

The June crisis rocked the SED to its foundations, although the 
top leadership escaped unscathed. Again the membership was 
found lagging behind the theoretical advancement of its leaders. 
New “ideological weaknesses” were discovered after the party 
purges of 1953, and as usual the mental adaptation of the party 
functionaries was brought about by coercive measures. After 1953 
the SED ceased to call its regime “antifascistic-democratic,” re- 
ferring to it now as a “worker and peasant power.”” Apparently 
it was finally permitted to regard itself as the equal of other 


satellite countries. 
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CULTURAL Poticies. The “new course’ released a short wave 
of “self-criticism” among the “culture politicians” of the regime. 
Artistic and literary freedom and a curbing of the constant inter- 
ferences of “culture administrators” were demanded by outstand- 
ing Communist writers. Official SED spokesmen soon retorted, 
however, that the cultural policies of the party had been “correct 
in principle.” The “leading roles” of party and state in affairs 
of art and literature were reasserted. Demands for freedom of 
artistic creation were labeled “foul liberalism,” and all party con- 
trols were strengthened in the cultural fields. 

In January 1954 a ministry of culture was created, headed by the 
Communist poet Johannes R. Becher. His first task was to carry 
out a new “cultural offensive” for winning over West German 
intellectuals to the Soviet view. The mass communication media 
of the East zone started to make concessions to the taste and prefer- 
ences of the masses, partially against avowed party principles. 


Communist YoutH. Among all Communist organizations the 
FD] was hit hardest by the events of June 1953. Many of its 
members, including “reliable functionaries,” were among the 
strikers and demonstrators. The FDJ leadership had to share the 
blame for the past “mistakes.” In particular it was ordered to 
restore peace with the churches, and to assure them that they were 
forthwith to be allowed to continue their religious youth activities. 
The FD] publicly retracted its accusation that the Junge Gemeinde 
was an illegal organization. 

In the presence of a high officer of the SMA and the central 
secretary of the SED the FD] leaders had to account for the com- 
plete failure of their organizations. Rather high officials were 
purged, either for “capitulation” during the June days or for 
“hostile activities” against the regime. In May 1954, however, 
the party press complained that many young workers were “still 
under the influence of the enemy.” During the following summer 
a high percentage of young functionaries in state, economic, and 
party work, who had been promoted from the ranks of the FDJ, 
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had to be removed from their offices for reasons of incompetence 
and unreliability. Again the FD] leaders were made responsible 
for the mass failure of their members and ex-members. Later the 
party press stated openly that “the FDJ must be made to feel the 
helping hand of the party.” Fifteen months after the June days 
the FD] had not recuperated from its inner collapse, and the SED 
practically took over the organization. 


Scuoots. The “new course” brought no basic change in the 
school system. After a short period of “self-criticism” the previous 
Sovietization measures were not only confirmed but systematized 
and codified. This was done mainly through the March 1954 
“Decree for the Improvement of the Schools,” which was designed 
to remove the obstacles in the way of fulfilling the class curricula, 
maintaining a strict authoritarian discipline, enforcing uniform 
didactic procedures, controlling the leisure-time activities of the 
pupils, establishing an ideological conformity among the teachers, 
and so on. Forthwith the schools were to be used for “the execu- 
tion of the policies of the government, which are directed upon 
peace.” 

The school Pioneer groups were given a greater influence on the 
processes of instruction and education. Through the Communist- 
dominated parent councils the regime tried to reach all parents, 
and thereby to influence the home education according to Bolshe- 
vist principles. SED-devoted teachers organized parent confer- 
ences for similar purposes; and the children themselves were 
systematically mobilized, in line with the Nazi example, for propa- 
gating the views of the regime in the parental homes. 

Teachers were explicitly declared “functionaries” of the state, 
and the new school decree contained measures for preventing 
teacher trainees from entering other careers. The “political edu- 
cation” of present and future teachers was to be considerably 
“improved.” After 1953 teachers had the following obligations: 
to prepare each classroom lecture literally and in writing; to 
participate in courses and correspondence courses for advanced 
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training; to take part in the conferences and meetings of the 
teachers’ union and the local teachers’ collegia; actively to support 
the work of the Pioneer organizations, and to assume full responsi- 
bility for their functioning; to be active in the party; to help carry 
out the “campaigns” of the National Front; to organize and super- 
vise the leisure-time activities of their pupils. 


Science. The furthering of the “Soviet sciences” was of the 
foremost concern for the SED leadership, and for this purpose a 
new Society for the Distribution and Popularization of Scientific 
Knowledge was founded. In addition, numerous scientific and 
technical conferences were organized, which concerned themselves 
with increasing the research output. In the fields of the exact 
sciences the main ideological problem was to suppress the dis- 
cussion of results and problems in terms of the methodological and 
general philosophical framework of the Western sciences. The 
party aimed at the philosophical control of science teaching, in 
addition to its power to channel all research activities according 
to the immediate practical needs of the regime. This applied to 
technological problems, but also to the desire to demonstrate and 
“substantiate” the general ideological and philosophical tenets of 
Bolshevism in terms of a Leninist theory of the natural sciences. 

As in the past the regime used material inducements, political 
threats, “enlightenment” campaigns, manipulated discussions, and 
administrative prescriptions to bring about these results. Mainly, 
however, it relied on strengthening, manipulating, and further 
specializing the whole administrative and institutional apparatus 
that constituted the outer framework of all scientific activities. In 
addition to this, the central committee of the SED acted as the 
final authority on all scientific matters that its members deemed 
important enough to treat in their motions, decisions, and di- 
rectives. Occasional meetings between scientists and party theo- 
reticians served to underline this centralization of authority. 

By now the regime commanded ,the means for utilizing all 
sciences as tools of its economic, social, and political activities. 
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What remained in doubt, however, was whether it could actually 
manage to produce that type of totalitarian scientist who was able 
to fuse Bolshevist partisanship and technical-scientific skills into a 
functioning whole. 


Universities. In spite of their totalitarian transformation the 
universities did not live up to SED expectations. The “new 
course” brought a few concessions, such as the reinstallation of 
numerous students who had been expelled and the promise of 
equal opportunities for middle-class children. The June crisis 
resulted in the almost complete cessation of the FDJ student 
activities, a fact that severely disrupted the Bolshevization of higher 
education. Most of the university lecturers were remote from the 
Communist ideal of a “class-conscious functionary,” and the new 
students, too, failed to display the proper spirit. For instance, 
the applicants for the 1954 study year showed a marked preference 
for the fields of the natural sciences, medicine, and general tech- 
nology; there was little interest in governmental economics, plan 
engineering, law, Slavistics, history, political science, and Marxist- 
Leninist philosophy. The students shunned the fields that were 
most closely tied to the practical policies and ideology-making 
processes of the regime, and student quotas for these fields had to 
be filled by administrative measures. The production of a Bolshe- 
vist intelligentsia seemed not at all assured. 


Conclusions 


The foregoing outline contains an object lesson in totalitarian 
strategy, and as such speaks for itself. But it also demonstrates a 
highly characteristic feature of totalitarianism: its innate tendency 
to expand its rigid social controls over the whole area of social 
life. Complete control of the political machinery and total organi- 
zation of the economic process are key areas of totalitarian power, 
but in themselves do not seem to safeguard the system sufficiently. 
The holders of power insist on transforming the whole educational 
set-up and subordinating all scientific, cultural, and artistic activi- 
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ties to regulative controls. In the long run the production of the 
proper ideology and the proper forms of thinking becomes more 
important than the production of material goods. Thus there 
remain no areas of life, regardless of how “unimportant” they may 
appear in terms of conventional views of government, that do not 
warrant the intense attention of the regime. 

For these reasons Bolshevism brought the natural sciences into 
the realm of its controls as much as literature and the arts, to 
mention but two areas of greatest “cultural” concern for the Com- 
munist rulers. From the days of their triumph the Bolshevists 
attached great value to the applied sciences and to technological 
knowledge. Characteristically, they were never satisfied with the 
practical exploitation of such knowledge. Scientists and engineers 
were not only pressed to join the party, or at least to subscribe 
loyally to the policies of the regime; they were especially pressed 
to accept the “Marxist-Leninist” philosophy of science which, no 
matter how arbitrarily, offers interpretations of both the results and 
the procedures of the sciences in terms of the ontology and episte- 
mology of “dialectical materialism.” The Bolshevist world view 
would not be total without a corresponding theory of nature. 
“Science” becomes part of a political ideology. Adherence to the 
general philosophy of science, as developed in the Western world, 
thus represents a threat to the ideology of Bolshevism and consti- 
tutes a potential political crime. 

Literature and the arts, on the other hand, are viewed not simply 
as expressions of the social and economic order, as Marxist theory 
prescribes, but as convenient instruments for the making of 
ideology, and of outright propaganda. They are thus of an 
eminently political character. It is not enough that writers and 
artists occupy themselves with subject matters prescribed by party 
ideology and party decisions; they also must execute their work 
in a party-defined style. This style is meant to assure mass appeal; 
in actuality it may express nothing but the mediocre aesthetic 
standards of a power bureaucracy. Any artistic and literary spon- 
‘taneity and individuality, because it escapes bureaucratic regula- 
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tion and codification, is an intolerable offense to the totalitarian 
world view, and represents a potential danger to a system which, in 
principle, must control everyone and everything. 

Total controls, in a totalitarian mass society, amount to the 
total bureaucratization and administrative regulation of all social 
activities. Thus a totalitarian regime must resort to operational 
means that are adequate for executing policies and producing 
results through the medium of a totalitarian political-administra- 
tive apparatus. These means are manipulative. Manipulation is 
the basic principle of Bolshevist statecraft, serving the whole 
gamut of the regime’s purposes: social control through organi- 
zation; implementation of policies through a system of authori- 
tarian communication of orders and directives; insertion of party 
controls on all levels of the executive apparatus; creation of ide- 
ology, attitudes, and opinions through the instrumentation of 
“education” and propaganda; inducing maximal efforts by grant- 
ing material rewards and honorific distinctions; and securing the 
execution of the will of the party directors through the threat of 
force, and its ruthless application. 

The manipulation of organization, communication, thought, 
controls, rewards, and force combines to make a complex totali- 
tarian method which is elastic in that the application and accentu- 
ation of its individual elements can be varied, and possibly alter- 
nated or variously combined. There is thus a certain flexibility, 
which explains why the totalitarian regime can manoeuvre at all 
in spite of its tremendous centralistic-bureaucratic character. This 
elasticity itself is manipulated. 

In principle, Bolshevists use the same manipulative elements, in 
changing combinations, whether they aim at getting the demanded 
results in the execution of the economic plan or at producing a 
Bolshevist ideology and morale among their subjects. It it thus 
that the East German Communists had no difficulty in making 
“culture” and “education” into parts of the five-year-plan policies. 

If we disregard the initial policies and directives of the Soviet 
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occupation forces, each step in the progressing Sovietization of 
education and culture in East Germany involved most or all of the 
following manipulative activities: a programmatic statement of 
the highest party organ; the creation of the necessary administra- 
tive machinery for the execution of the program; the establishment 
of normative rules and operative directives for this machinery, 
and its continuous control and “guidance” through frequent party 
orders; the imposition of control organs composed of party com- 
mittees and party cells on all organizational-administrative levels. 
All this was preceded and accompanied by theoretical “dis- 
cussions,’ on party demand; by propagandistic campaigns appris- 
ing the people of the long-range benefits of the pending activities 
and policies; by exhortations to everyone to spare no effort in 
making the new set-up work; by announcing financial rewards, 
titles, medals, and the like for outstanding achievements in the 
field; and by denouncing potential critics of the new measures as 
enemies of the regime, sometimes by decreeing new criminal laws 
for the persecution of such “saboteurs.” 

Once the machinery was set up and the initial directives given, 
the regime sought to rely on positive inducements, and especially 
on the demanded devotion and morale of those who were both 
executioners and subjects of the enacted policies. Difficulties in- 
variably developed, however, and, also invariably, were ascribed 
to two causes: on the one hand, those in charge of the execution 
of the policies of the regime lacked the proper spirit (the list of 
their failures would range from mere incompetence or ideological 
unclarity to sabotage); on the other hand, the machinery created 
for the purpose was imperfect. 

Consequently, two kinds of counter-measures were introduced. 
One brought an increase of coercive pressures, based on the as- 
sumption that the threat of governmental terror will increase the 
efforts of all concerned sufficiently to produce higher or better 
results. The other led to the remanipulation of the administrative 


set-up, the reorganization of the apparatus, the alteration of opera- 
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tional procedures, and the redistribution of responsibilities. As 
a rule the two methods were combined. Reorganization was often 
accompanied by the arrest and punishment of functionaries in 
responsible positions. Again, however, the results thus obtained 
seemed temporary. Thus the system became “dynamic” in the 
extreme. In other words, the continuous manipulation of organi- 
zatioual, normative, operative, and punitive elements became its 
most permanent feature. Other means for the improvement of 
the system, or the correction of mistakes, did not seem to be avail- 
able. 

Relatively and comparatively, these manipulative techniques 
worked best in the fields of technology and production. In the 
fields of education and the making of ideology and morale, they 
failed to a considerable extent. It does not have to be demon- 
strated that the ideological and moral defeat of the regime was 
signalled less by its economic failure than by the mass strikes and 
demonstrations of the East German workers in June 1953. (The 
same ‘seems to hold for the severe labor disturbances in Poland 
and the uprisings in Hungary toward the end of 1956.) 

The impression grows that this failure in the fields of education 
and ideology and morale is built into the system as a whole. At 
least to this author, the cultural policies of the DDR regime 
demonstrate the basic weakness of Bolshevist totalitarianism, rather 
than the long-range yet temporary difficulties of transplanting a 
Russian-born system on German soil. That system itself is based 
on defective assumptions, foremost among them the belief that 
man is nothing but the product of his environment. In line with 
that assumption Bolshevists attempt to create a “new man” of their 
own design, by creating a completely controlled environment in the 
form of an all-comprising network of organization, administrative 
regulation of all human activities, and penetrating political con- 
trols, complete with detailed rules for the manipulation of the 
individuals who find themselves entangled in that network at all 
stages of their life and in all areas of their activities. 

In other words, Bolshevists have at their disposal no other means 
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for the maintenance of the totalitarian system than those of total 
manipulation. They attempt to capture the whole process of 
social life in the giant structures of interlocked formal organi- 
zations, in which every conceivable human activity runs within 
formal channels. This activity, whatever its character, is supposed 
to follow no other impulse than that of party directives. And the 
party ideology, transformed into party morale, is supposed to 
replace all those human energies which under other social con- 
ditions spring from informal and in part spontaneous processes of 
life; these processes the totalitarian system is supposed to suppress. 

Not only are Bolshevists obsessed with the notion of a totally 
organized, totally formalized, and thus totally controlled society; 
they are its captives. The only alternative would be to give free 
rein to more spontaneous processes, to admit individual expression 
and creativity, and thereby to reduce the field of social manipu- 
lation. But a totalitarian regime can move in only one direction, 
toward the maximum control. Any step back toward a state of 
lesser control seems to release the suppressed energies of those 
subjugated to the system, leading to more or less open rebellion 
and creating most critical situations. Bolshevist leaders are 
justified in concluding that any relaxation of the developed system 
endangers their rule and, in principle, amounts to self-liquidation. 

Consequently, nothing is left for them but to counter the innate 
imperfections of partial failures of the system by the continuous 
manipulation of the elements of the totalitarian environment. 
They view this situation with that pragmatic determination which 
is bred in the training camps and through the self-induced experi- 
ences of all totalitarian elites, and tackle it either on the basis of 
the pseudo-religious conviction that they are unconditionally called 
to fulfill a “historic mission” or with the nihilistic cynicism of the 
stormtrooper. In both cases the ultimate effectiveness of the means 
employed is beyond doubt. 

This may be called the “magical” and unavoidable fallacy of 
totalitarian manipulation. It is a fallacy because the idea of the 
total manipulation of social life and of the human mind is contrary 
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to all historic and social experience. It is magical because the con- 
stant rearrangement of the elements of totalitarian manipulation 
betrays the same thought pattern that characterizes the primitive 
magician’s pragmatic rearrangement of the ingredients of his 
charm or medicine bundles: both are based on the conviction that 
the thing will work perfectly as soon as the right combination has 
been found. It is unavoidable because the inner “logic” of a 
totalitarian system does not allow of alternatives. 

I suggest that this fallacy defines the human and historical limi- 
tations of the Bolshevist regime. These limitations are not without 
significance in a regime which, in terms of technical achievements 
and military strength, has become the equal of the strongest 


Western powers. 











PATTERNS OF CULTURAL CHANGE 
IN THREE PRIMITIVE SOCIETIES 


BY JUSTUS M. VAN DER KROEF 


I. THE following pages an attempt will be made to describe, for 
three more or less distinct tribal societies in Western (Dutch) New 
Guinea, the patterns of cultural reaction to the accelerating 
processes of social and cultural change brought in the wake of 
Western influences in recent years. The widening area of the 
world under Western accultural forces has increasingly focused 
attention on the manner in which non-Western societies seek to 
adjust to such foreign contacts, particularly in view of current 
interest in the advancement of so-called underdeveloped areas. 
Because of this it is hoped that the data presented may have value 
for a broader area than the cultural and geographic limits here 
imposed. 

The million-odd autochthonous inhabitants of Western New 
Guinea, generally referred to as Papuans, live widely scattered in a 
great variety of tribal societies that are in fact so many distinct 
cultures, which only in the present century have begun to experi- 
ence steady contact with Western civil and missionary agencies. 
This contact has tended to make even more unstable the Papuan 
social structures, which because of a combination of external and 
internal factors, like war and depletion of natural resources or 
indigenous changes in communications and technology, have 
always demanded of their members a high degree of cultural 
improvisation.! 

The detribalization processes under Western aegis, observable 
in many parts of the world, have therefore often tended to be 
unusually severe in the case of Papuan societies. The regular 
departure of males from the villages to work on Western estates 
and plants, exposure to new diseases, the decline, often enforced, 


1See G. J. Held, De Papoea, Cultuur-Improvisator (The Hague 1951). 
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in traditional and socially cohesive rituals, with a corresponding 
rise in anomie, the inability to master the techniques of Western 
production, such as the cultivation of agrarian exports—all these 
have had serious disorganizing consequences.?, On top of these 
have come sweeping political changes, such as the Japanese occu- 
pation of parts of Western New Guinea during World War II and 
the efforts to sow the first seeds of modern government in the midst 
of the bitter dispute between Indonesia and the Netherlands over 
the control of the area.* Today much of Western New Guinea is 
in a state of incipient social ferment, discernible in various social 
movements and patterns of cultural change, from the marshy man- 
grove coastal regions to the densely covered mountains in the 
heart of the island, with their peaks of eternal snow. 


I 


Our first concern is with the culture of the Papuans on the major 
Schouten islands, located in the north of Dutch New Guinea in 
the Geelvink Bay.*| Though the inhabitants of these islands have 
linguistic and minor cultural differences, most of them, and some 
Papuan communities on the mainland around the Bay, constitute 
a more or less distinct culture area, which is customarily referred 
to as the Biak-Numfor area, from the name of two of the major 
Schouten islands. 

Racially a mixture of more easterly Melanesian and mainland 
Papuan strains, the Schouten islanders, perhaps as a result of their 
relative isolation on infertile islands, early took to the sea, swarm- 
ing out far into Eastern Indonesia on excursions of trade and 
piracy. Biak-Numforese society is based on patrilineal clans, with 
lesser exogamous lineages and families, living in villages usually 


2 J. van Baal, “Algemeen Sociaal-Culturele Beschouwingen,” in W. C. Klein, ed., 
Nieuw Guinea, De Ontwikkeling op Economisch, Sociaal en Cultureel Gebied in 
Nederlandsch en Australisch Nieuw Guinea (The Hague 1953) vol. 1, pp. 230-58. 

8 J. M. van der Kroef, “Around the Problem of Western New Guinea,” in 
Pakistan Horizon (Karachi) , vol. 7 (1954) pp. 210-22, and vol. 8 (1955) pp. 278-84. 

4 Data in this section have largely been derived from F. C. Kamma, De Messiaanse 
Koreribewegingen in het Biaks-Noemfoorse cultuurgebied, end ed. (The Hague 


1954)- 
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near the coast, the house typically constructed on stilts. Local 
and particular interests predominate in the total cultural complex. 
The dwellings harbor several families (for example, a man, his 
wife, and their married sons), each occupying a room or partitioned 
area. Smaller, one-family dwellings have become more common 
with the advent of decisive colonial supervision, but are still not 
the rule. 

Making a living in an inhospitable environment has been 
difficult. Next to fishing, the cultivation of beetroots and yams 
in communal fields some distance away from the coastal settlement 
is the chief subsistence activity; diets are supplemented by sugar 
cane, and fruits are usually cultivated in small gardens near the 
houses. Because of their early contacts with Eastern Indonesia 
and the flourishing pre-colonial principalities of that area, Schouten 
islanders became familiar not only with iron, bronze, cotton, and 
porcelain commodities, but probably also with some simple 
techniques of metallurgy and pottery craft. 

Clan and communal elders have constituted the chief authority, 
but their hereditary status was at all times equaled and sometimes 
contested by those who had become renowned as warriors and 
brought bounty and slaves to the community. Contacts with and 
subordination to East Indonesian principalities conferred titles 
and offices, which, however, had little meaning. More significant 
socially were the differences between three classes: the manseren, 
or masters, that is, the oldest inhabitants; the newcomers; and the 
slaves. Yet class rigidity scarcely if ever developed, probably 
because of an absence of class endogamy, the conflicting claims of 
clan status, and, not least, an intermittent contact with other 
culture areas. 

Perhaps the chief characteristic of Biak-Numfor society is its 
lability and insecurity. The relative infertility of the soil, com- 
bined with the problems of establishing and maintaining contacts 
with other islands by long and treacherous sea voyages, un- 
doubtedly contributed to this, as did various intracultural rivalries 
and hostilities, frequently involving whole communities and sub- 
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clans and augmented by periodic efforts at subjugation by East 
Indonesian principalities. Difficulties in communicating with 
neighboring communities have tended to strengthen cultural 
localism. There is an absence of overcapping cultural rigidity 
in Biak-Numfor society, a tendency toward experimentation and 
improvisation in a difficult natural environment, and a hospitality 
toward novelty that has demonstrable pragmatic value. While the 
ascribed status, and authority, of traditional leaders is generally 
recognized, it tends to fall short of complete confirmation and 
acceptance, primarily because the culture contains so many stimuli 
toward recognition of the individual whose warlike courage, 
wealth, or modern education has achieved higher status for him. 
Long before the advent of modern colonial power, the acquisition 
of new commodities obtained in the trade with East Indonesia 
brought enhanced prestige, and such commodities were absorbed 
in the traditional rituals of marriage and trade. 

Man’s dependence on the capricious influences of nature is 
reflected in Biak-Numfor religious beliefs. In times of famine and 
uncertainty the chief rituals are enacted to obtain new bounty 
from the central force of the universe. The souls of the ancestral 
dead are believed to play an active part in daily life, as guardians 
of custom, as mediators between men and the spirit world, and as 
sources of magic power. Above all, they tend to be viewed as 
possessing the secrets of life and death, and are closely connected 
with a utopian ideal of the future, in which geographic and 
cultural unity of the Biak-Numfor has become a reality and mass 
prosperity prevails. 

This utopistic ideology is embodied in the mythical figure of 
Manarmakeri, an ancestral and culture hero who, having learned . 
the secrets of the afterlife, became master over death and with one 
stroke attained the means of bringing about on earth unlimited 
bountifulness, both food and other commodities valued in cere- 
mony and trade. Knowing the secret of the hereafter and endowed 
with supernatural powers, he returned to bring unity, wealth, and 
immortality to the people, but was spurned and not recognized 
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as the Lord of Utopia (Koreri). Disappointed, Manarmakeri left 
again for the West, promising, however, that one day he would 
come back. There are a number of versions of this myth, exhibit- 
ing local variations, but its significance in the total Biak-Numfor 
culture complex can hardly be overestimated. Since the Biak- 
Numfor social movements surrounding the expectation of the 
return of Manarmakeri are one of the culture reaction patterns 
that this paper seeks to analyze, some aspects of the myth may be 
briefly analyzed. 

The Manarmakeri myth, including belief in his eventual 
return, can be dated at least as far back as the middle of the 
nineteenth century, the period when Dutch contacts with Western 
New Guinea became more regular and stronger. Records of early 
travelers show the wide prevalence of Papuan prophecies and ex- 
pectations of an ultimate return of a culture hero and the dawn- 
ing of a new golden age, similar to the once existing primeval 
paradise told of in myths. The probability is strong, therefore, 
that the Manarmakeri myth and the apocalyptic tendencies em- 
bodied in it existed prior to the manifestation of incisive and 
regular Western influences. 

The significance of “the West” in the myth, as the region from 
which Manarmakeri is to return, needs to be understood in its 
proper perspective. We have seen that well before the colonial 
period Biak-Numfor society had established relations with Eastern 
Indonesia, located in a general westerly direction from the 
Schouten islands. Through trade and piracy in Eastern Indonesia 
new commodities became part of Biak-Numfor culture, including 
cottons, porcelain, beads, and gongs of bronze. The manufactur- 
ing process of these goods was unknown to the Biak-Numforese, 
although they probably did learn the smith’s and potterer’s art to 
some extent. Yet the commodities themselves began to play an 
increasingly important role in various ceremonies and feasts and 
in ritualistic exchange of goods between units of society; they 
became indispensable in many social functions, along with the 
older and indigenous objects of value, such as shells and canoes. 
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The contact with Westerners in the colonial era tended to con- 
firm the supposition that the West was the area in which material 
abundance was to be found. 

Increasingly in the present century, therefore, individual and 
local embellishments of the Manarmakeri myth point up the 
close association of the culture hero with the Westerners. Indeed, 
according to a typical version, after Manarmakeri had been 
spurned by his own people and gone away to the West he came 
to the land of the Dutch, and gave them his special knowledge 
of arts and crafts and bestowed all sorts of benefits on them. This 
is also the reason, according to myth, why the Dutch, when they 
came to the Biak-Numfor area, and still later the Japanese and the 
Americans during World War II, were so superior to the Papuans: 
“The Lord of Utopia had continued to reveal his powers, but 
unjustly in alien lands.” Other variations tell that Manarmakeri 
will establish factories on his return to New Guinea, the same 
factories he has already established in the West (that is, Europe 
and America). 

The Manarmakeri myth has been the fulcrum of a number of 
movements that have on occasion deeply shaken Biak-Numfor 
society. The oldest Western reports of such movements date back 
to 1855 for the Biak-Numfor area, and they have usually been 
referred to as Koreri (utopia) movements. A Koreri movement 
consists of a group of believers of varying numbers who expect the 
imminent return of Manarmakeri and the foundation by him of 
a new golden age, and to that end prepare themselves night after 
night in ceremonies and dances. The movement usually has its 
inception with the appearance of a prophet (konoor) who claims 
to have had a vision in which Manarmakeri announced his coming. 
With Manarmakeri’s appearance the dead will arise, the living 
will be changed into ‘“‘men of paradise,”” and unbounded prosperity 
will be realized. To hasten these events followers are to gather 
at a certain place, follow the directions of the prophet, pay him 
tribute, cease keeping pigs and eating pork, no longer cultivate 
certain fruits, and demonstrate their faith in nightly vigils and 
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dances. More than thirty distinct Koreri movements are on 
record, not all of equal intensity, yet showing a certain gradually 
developing congruency in the factors leading to their manifes- 
tation. The great Koreri movement of 1938-44 will be dealt 
with separately, but it is necessary to note some features of previ- 
ous upheavals. 

For one thing, the connection with shamanistic and magical- 
therapeutic practices is frequently evident, many prophets being 
medicine men claiming special supernatural powers to heal the 
sick or transform objects. A typical example was a Numforese 
konoor who reputedly fished cotton and silver coins from the sea, 
transformed a cigar butt into a rifle, and had the power to restore 
youth to the aged. One may suggest that proclaiming oneself 
a prophet of Manarmakeri is a more or less institutionalized way 
of attaining higher status and prestige. 

Secondly, a Christian syncretic influence, due to the influence 
of Western missions, is evident in the proclamations of some 
prophets. Thus a female konoor, whose son had died, had visions 
in which the son was on close footing with “the Lord Jesus,’’ and 
the son told her that the great Lord would soon come and she 
should prepare her people accordingly. 

Thirdly, and most important, is the intermittent xenophobia 
in the movements, which becomes markedly stronger with the 
passage of time. There is hostility to the payment of tribute to 
East Indonesian rulers, to whom the Biak-Numforese were 
nominally subordinate for a time; accusations that Hollanders 
are responsible for such calamities as the outbreak of smallpox and 
volcanic eruptions; boasts of a konoor that the Dutch king and all 
missionaries will honor him and Manarmakeri; demands that all 
foreign implements be destroyed and that the community “purify” 
itself; and, above all, orders of konoors in a number of movements 
that the Dutch-imposed taxes and forced labor should no longer 
be paid or performed, since they are displeasing to the Lord 
of Utopia. The anti-foreign character of Koreri activity has thus 
far found its culmination in the great movement during World 
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War II. To understand this character a word needs to be said 
on the nature of Western influences in the Biak-Numfor region. 

Missionary contacts were made earlier than those of the civil 
authorities. In 1855 Christianizing efforts commenced in the area 
of the Doreh bay, and such anti-foreign hostility as manifested 
itself in subsequent Koreri movements seems to have arisen 
primarily because of the critical attitude of some missionaries 
toward certain konoors. Yet, in other instances, the Christian 
message strengthened and was incorporated into the apocalyptic 
expectation of the Koreri idea; indeed, some missionaries them- 
selves came to be regarded as konoors, and their names found a 
place in the mythology. On the whole it would seem, then, that 
the influence of the missions did not greatly upset the foundations 
and processes of society; on the contrary, it even confirmed an im- 
portant feature of Biak-Numfor culture, that is, its mythological 
apocalyptic expectation. 

The situation was different, however, in regard to the influence 
of the civil authorities. In 1898 the Dutch colonial government 
definitely established itself in the New Guinea area, and soon an 
administrative network was laid out over the territory, juris- 
prudence was taken in hand, taxes had to be paid, forced-labor 
projects for the construction or improvement of roads, bridges, 
and other public works were imposed, and a beginning was made 
in the curtailment of headhunting, piracy, and what were deemed 
to be undesirable rituals. 

All this had revolutionary consequences that left the Papuan 
bewildered and defenseless. In some areas the prohibition of 
headhunting, however desirable, patently collided with important 
social and religious obligations embedded in the hunt, and in all 
probability contributed to a cultural degeneration that sapped 
the vitality of the community.’ Also the introduction of money 

5 Compare Margaret Mead, Sex and Temperament in Three Primitive Societies, 
Mentor ed. (New York 1950) p. 121, note 1: “The Mundugumor had been under 
full government control for about three years. When this control outlawed war, 


head-hunting, and cannibalism, Mundugumor life stopped dead, like a clock of which 
the mainspring is broken.” 
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taxes in a precapitalistic society had severely disorganizing conse- 
quences. In order to get the necessary cash, Biak-Numforese were 
often forced to sell to Chinese traders the precious heirlooms that 
had come to play such an important role in ceremonial barter 
and in the exchange of marriage gifts; moreover, Chinese usurers 
soon had many Papuans in their grip. The forced-labor demands 
of the government worked great hardship on the Papuan popu- 
lation, and were felt to be degrading and senseless. It was neces- 
sary to row for days to arrive at the place where the forced labor 
had to be done; adequate provisions were lacking there; and the 
work itself—cutting grass, digging ditches, building piers that 
would be used only by foreigners—was deemed fit only for slaves 
and devoid of purpose. New loci of authority emerged with the 
appointment of functionaries and civil representatives, with the 
coming of Indonesians as administrative assistants, and with the 
rise of teachers of mission and public schools as formulators of 
religio-cultural changes in daily life. 

By and large the Biak-Numforese were unable to assimilate these 
alien influences, not least because non-Papuans led and directed 
the acculturation process, reducing the Papuan to a mere passive 
object and failing to arouse his individual and cultural dynamics 
in the change. No acute crisis arose. Rather, a half-submerged 
and latent frustration came to exist, caused by a sense of inadequacy 
and insecurity—which, as I have pointed out, is a typical feature 
of Biak-Numfor society—and suffused by a desire to right the 
balance and project the novel cultural elements in traditional 
apocalyptic terms. This tendency became apparent in the great 
Koreri upheavals in the Biak-Numfor area during the last few 
years before the outbreak of World War II and in the war years. 

The upheavals, which were widely scattered around the Geel- 
vink Bay, began at a time when international tensions and the 
outbreak of World War II heightened excitement and expectation 
in Papuan society. In 1938 a woman konoor named Angganitha 
claimed to have been told by Manarmakeri to lead a Koreri move- 
ment to unite and “rejuvenate”’ all of New Guinea, with herself 
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as a sovereign “Woman of Peace” (Bin Dame) and as “The 
Golden Maiden of Judea’ (Nona Mas ro Judea). After her 
arrest the movement was continued by one Stefanus Simopjaref, a 
convict, who had been set free by the Japanese after their capture 
of the town of Manokwari in 1942. 

Though the movement was ostensibly non-violent, and exhibited 
Christian syncretic influences (for example, it was held that a 
missing page in the Bible showed that Christ and Manarmakeri 
were one), popular excitement soon ran so high that conflicts with 
colonial police and administrative officials, and later with the 
Japanese, were inevitable. Stefanus founded an army, called 
“A. B.” (for Amerika-Babo, that is, the ‘““New America”), pro- 
claimed Angganitha “Empress of New Guinea,” and established 
a new flag, showing a blue cross on a white field, for New Guinea. 
Under the cry “Jesus Christ and Freedom” the movement caught 
fire. Xenophobic sentiments seemed primarily directed against 
the so-called amberis, or Indonesians in the civil service, some of 
whom collaborated with the Japanese. Originally the Japanese 
were not to be molested, but after they captured Stefanus and killed 
both him and Angganitha, new leaders stirred up open rebellion. 
Clashes with Japanese posts took place, and in one counter- 
offensive against the chief stronghold of the movement, hundreds 
were killed. Increasingly a secular and semi-nationalistic character 
became apparent. 

By June 1944, however, Americans had staged a successful 
landing in the Biak area, and the enormous abundance of their 
supplies and technology, as well as their generosity with food, 
clothing, and gadgets, completely inundated the movement. The 
Koreri of prosperity now seemed realized, some proclaimed 
General MacArthur to be the long awaited Manarmakeri, and the 
movement petered out in a flood of undreamed-of material 
wealth. Since then, however, Koreri expectations have periodically 
been heard, and while there has so far been no new movement, 
it is clear that the idea is far from gone. 

Viewed in its larger cultural context, the great Koreri movement 
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of 1938—44 is to be interpreted as an attempt to channel the host 
of complex accultural influences in an increasingly unsettling 
environment by resort to ancient and hallowed cultural mechan- 
isms. Not only the confusion and frustrations brought by the 
advent of colonial administration, but also the message of Chris- 
tianity and the effects of war and invasion find a sounding board 
in these movements. Manarmakeri is identified with Christ, and 
his coming implies mastery of the many incomprehensible and 
frustrating techniques of Western supremacy, as well as freedom 
from all undesirable burdens imposed by foreigners, be they taxes 
or services or other political and administrative strictures. Thus 
the war cry “Jesus Christ and Freedom” is but the modern expres- 
sion of an old apocalyptic hope, strengthened by contemporary 
inability to assimilate the changes wrought in a new accultural 
setting, and formulated as a desire to rid oneself of all purveyors 
of these changes, whose superiority will yet be acquired, but by 
mystical means. The Aorert movement is therefore not a counter- 
accultural force, but an attempt to guide acculturation in under- 
standable terms. Like other “‘revitalization’’ movements, it is a 
deliberate effort to construct a more satisfying culture.® It is 
here that we begin to touch on the broader significance of the 
Korert movement. 

As is known, New Guinea, and indeed its contiguous culture 
areas of Indonesia and Melanesia, is a major center of so-called 
“nativistic’” or ‘“‘messianic’”’ movements, mostly centering on some 
popular apocalyptic expectation, and these, under the general 
term “cargo cults,’” have begun to play an increasingly important 
role in the patterns of cultural change in that part of the world.’ 
The essence of these movements is the expectation of prosperity 
and the acquisition of Western consumer goods, to be brought in 

6 Anthony F. C. Wallace, “Revitalization Movements,” in American Anthropologist, 
vol. 58 (1956) p. 265. On the mythological function in such cultural reconstruction 


see also G. W. Locher, “Myth in a Changing World,” in Bijdragen tot de Taal- 


Land-en Volkenkunde, vol. 112 (1956) pp. 169-92. 
7 J. M. van der Kroef, “The Messiah in Indonesia and Melanesia,” in Scientific 


Monthly, vol. 75 (1952) pp. 161-65. 
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“packaged form”’ (that is, a cargo) by returning ancestors, messianic 
deliverers, or mythological culture heroes. While important differ- 
ences among these movements are apparent, reflecting varying 
cultural dynamics, it is necessary to stress two common features 
that thus far have not received adequate attention. 

In the first place, the dominant tone of most such movements 
is an essentially ethnocentric one. The accepted mechanics of 
autochthonous tradition are revived and stressed in order to 
explain and adjust to alien elements. I have suggested the prob- 
able existence of Koreri expectations prior to the advent of Western 
contacts, and the mythological basis of other movements too may 
well be older than the beginnings of the unsettling acculturation 
period.* Messianic movements, like the Koreri upheavals, are thus 
not necessarily a spontaneous “‘new”’ reaction to foreign influences, 
but may well be tradition-centered efforts to assimilate these 
influences by calling into play ancient and religiously sanctioned 
devices, embedded in legend and folklore and institutionalized to 
greater or lesser degree by the culture concerned. Contemporary 
problems may, of course, modify objectives, but they do not alter 
the culturally hallowed techniques for reaching these objectives. 

Secondly, some significant psychological consequences follow 
from this ethnocentricity.°. The follower of a contemporary mes- 
sianic movement, it is suggested, exhibits to a notable degree the 
characteristics of what has come to be known as the “authoritarian 
personality”—traits like a “moralistic condemnation of other 
people,” an expectation of a cataclysmic end, a tendency toward 
a manipulative and exploitative relationship with others, in which 
fellowmen are looked upon principally as “deliverers of goods.” 

In the process of cultural reconstruction activated by these move- 
ments, the individual participant runs the danger of dealing in- 
creasingly in stereotyped images and ideological absolutes, 


8 Compare K. W. Galis, Papua’s van de Humboldt-Baai, Bijdrage tot een Ethno- 
grafie (The Hague 1955) pp. 145-47. 

® Data and citations on this psychological aspect are from Else Frenkel-Brunswik, 
“Interaction of Psychological and Sociological Factors in Political Behavior,” in 
American Political Science Review, vol. 46 (1952) pp. 44-65. 
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inflexible adherence to which is felt to compensate for the loss 
of traditional ties. It is hardly surprising that out-and-out 
nationalistic tendencies have lately begun to manifest themselves 
in some such upheavals, nor is it to be wondered at that commun- 
ism has been a new inspiration in others. 


II 


Our second case society is that of the Mimika, who inhabit the 
marshy plain between the Etna Bay and the Otokwa River, on the 
southwest coast of Dutch New Guinea.’° They constitute a 
distinct culture, comprising about forty tribes, each with its own 
territory. Because of mission and government influence the 
Mimika today are increasingly concentrated in permanent coastal 
villages, with single-family dwellings. 

Traditionally bilineal as well as matrilineal in kinship struc- 
ture, Mimika social relations stress the ties between members of a 
single generation; genealogical concepts beyond that are un- 
developed, and a strong localistic tendency prevails under which 
migrants join the group structure of their new settlement. Though 
age-group distinctions are important, differences in the status of 
one’s kin cross age differentiations. Husbands of the individual's 
sisters and daughters rank below their wives’ relatives, and are 
expected to render various services to them. Significant rules of 
etiquette obtain with respect to the two sets of relatives; with one 
formality, with the other a jesting friendliness, is prescribed. The 
cohesion of the extended family pattern is further strengthened 
by the: standard form of marriage, which is of the brother’s-sister, 
sister’s-brother exchange variety. All this, together with the 
compact appearance of matrilineally related kin groups, seems to 
warrant a conclusion that the Mimika social system possesses un- 
usually specialized kinship patterns tending to create a high degree 
of solidarity among the inembers of extended social groups. 

The cohesion seems to be strengthened also by the relative 


10 This description closely follows J. Pouwer, Enkele Aspecten van de Mimika- 
Cultuur (Nederlands ZuidWest Nieuw Guinea) (The Hague 1955). 
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absence of conflicting status patterns, as they are encountered in 
the Biak-Numfor area, with its juxtaposition of ascribed and 
achieved status; and, further, by the institutionalization in Mimika 
society of a reciprocity principle, which leavens social relations 
with mutual obligation between individuals, with a quid pro quo 
mechanism in cultivation of crops, trade, personal service, marital 
relationships, and with the overriding primacy of harmony among 
the members of society.1'_ Competitive behavior, trying to outdo 
another, display of strong individualistic inclinations or aggressive- 
ness are viewed as unseemly; smooth cooperation and balanced 
reciprocity between individuals, whether it concerns work in the 
fields, assistance to neighbors, relations between in-laws, or care 
of children, are held up as desirable. Typical is the Mimika 
reaction to the payment of taxes required by the government: 
Bajar pertjuma, aopao apokono, that is, ‘one pays for nothing, the 
return service is lacking.” So profoundly has the reciprocity ideal 
affected the Mimika cultural outlook that it is said that the erst- 
while state of paradise in which the remote ancestors dwelled was 
lost because some of them failed to abide by the mutuality 
principle. 

The idea of cooperation is evident in the economic life of the 
community, with members helping one another in fishing and 
common cultivation projects. Collective and individual owner- 
ship exist side by side, frequently tending to overlap in various 
forms. Subsistence is drawn from the sago fields and groves inland, 
and from fishing along the coast. Mimika technology is among 
the most primitive in New Guinea, with little autochthonous 
development in canoe building, pottery, construction of housing, 
or woodwork, but a taste for imported manufactured items, includ- 
ing garments, iron adzes, household crockery, and fishing imple- 
ments, has grown extremely rapidly.’ As the result of a more 

11 Compare W. K. H. Feuilletau de Bruyn, “Goederenruil en Handel bij de Primi- 
tieve Stammen van Nieuw-Guinea,” in Tijdschrift “Nieuw Guinea” (The Hague), 


vol. 14 (1954) pp. 130-31. 
12R, J. Stratenus, Een Voorlopig Onderzoek naar de Economische Vooruitzichten 


in Nederlands Nieuw Guinea (Amsterdam 1952) pp. 118-19. 
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fixed and sedentary life, hunting, mainly of boars and cassowaries, 
has tended to decline. While coconut palms and other fruit- 
bearing trees exist, they play no role of importance in the economy. 
No food shortages have plagued Mimika society, nor is the natural 
environment so unfavorable to the cultivation of subsistence crops 
as on most of the Schouten islands. Since the first permanent 
Western contacts (1926-27) a transformation has begun to take 
place in the social economy of the Mimika, but accultural influ- 
ences appear to be far less unsettling than those in the Biak-Numfor 
area. 

Mimika religion appears to have been originally a mixture of 
pantheistic and animistic ingredients, with an important place 
assigned to the role of ancestors and to a mythical age of paradise 
that was lost. Since the establishment of a Roman Catholic mission 
in 1927, Christianization has occurred rapidly and intensely. 
Syncretic tendencies, blending autochthonous beliefs and Christian 
doctrine, hardly exist, and it is noteworthy that the Christian 
message has not accentuated latent messianic expectations. The 
reason it has not must be sought, in the first place, in Mimika 
mythology itself. This mythology, as is usually the case in primi- 
tive societies, is closely tied to the total culture pattern of the 
human group. Mimika myths explain and justify the total range 
of established social processes and natural phenomena. War and 
peace, life and death, health and sickness, the change of weather, 
the origin of foods and implements are elucidated in myth, which 
provides the individual with the correct attitude in any given 
cultural situation. 

The coming of foreigners, their technology and different ways, 
is made understandable by mythology. According to a common 
explanation, the whites are in fact the ancestors of the present-day 
Mimika, and are related to them by distant but unmistakable 
genealogical ties. Thus, according to one version, the women of 
the Upper World left their husbands and children because they 
were being maltreated by the men. Coming to the In-Between 
World, that is, the earth, they went to the Etna Bay, some going 
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to the Under World, others to the West. The husbands, after 
discovering that their wives had left them, also went to earth and 
remarried with women in animal form. The present-day Mimika 
are the descendants of these unions, in every way inferior to the 
later descendants of the Upper World women, that is, the 
whites. The Upper World women taught the Westerners all 
they knew, including the making of airplanes, rifles, iron work, 
and the alphabet. But the Upper World creatures will not them- 
selves return to Mimika—the golden age is gone. 

Another variation of the myth has it that all men, the Mimika 
and other races, including the whites, were created by the actions 
of the great Mimika culture hero, Mbirokotejao, who gathered 
all his many inventions in a canoe and set course for the West. 
The Papuans tried to stop him, but he told them that they would 
first have to accumulate a great quantity of wood, forest products, 
coconut, and sago, and that then the canoe would return and the 
inventions would be theirs. Thus the origin of trade is explained, 
and the influx of modern manufactures, for which the Mimika has 
developed such avowed enthusiasm. 

There are many such myths, and new variations appear from 
time to time. But virtually all share certain conceptual traits: 
first, the suggestion of some common and ancient familial origin of 
the Mimika and the foreigners in their environment; second, the 
recognition of a distinction between a ‘‘prehistoric period” of bliss 
and a contemporary period of happiness mixed with unhappiness; 
and third, a belief that the prehistoric period of paradise is gone 
forever and that the ancestors of the Upper World will not return. 
One may venture to suggest that these views, according to which 
men are all distantly descended from a common source, tend to 
minimize an antithetical or even hostile attitude toward the 
foreigners and their devices. In addition, the differences in the 
later development of the various races of the human family are 
accepted as unchangeable mythological fact (the women of the 
Upper World left their men, and each sex has its own type of 
descendants, one superior to the other), and thus is also so accepted 
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the cleavage between a golden past of identical culture heroes and 
the contemporary period of different men, with various cultures 
and technologies. And finally, these views cut the ground from 
under apocalyptic expectations or ideas of returning messiahs. 
The Mimika accepts the changed condition of his society as the 
result of the continuing influence of foreign cultures, yet this 
acceptance is far removed from non-selective assimilation. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of the accultural reaction in 
Mimika is the simultaneous existence of different cultural spheres, 
one along with the other, with the individual changing in cultural 
roles as the occasion demands. A clear distinction is drawn 
between what is autochthonous and what is foreign, but there is 
little indication that the one is preferred to the other, or that 
there is a belief that the two are necessarily in conflict. 

This holds true not only for things Western in Mimika life but 
also for such pre-Western or non-Western cultural accretions as 
may have come from neighboring Papuan cultures, or from East 
Indonesian and Chinese traders. For example, the Mimika care- 
fully distinguishes between his two types of canoes, the coastal 
canoe, which in Mimika belief is an import from another Papuan 
culture, and the river canoe, which is believed to be an indigenous 
product. Both are commonly used, but the coastal canoe lacks the 
mythological and ritualistic aura of the river canoe, nor does it 
have the ancient carvings and ornamentation of the latter.’ 
Mimika society has also taken over common East Indonesian titles 
for village and tribal headmen, but the autochthonous idea of 
leadership has not thereby been impaired, and the titles may have 
been accepted largely because of commercial convenience. 

The joint existence of different cultural values in the total 
Mimika cultural complex is perhaps best illustrated, however, by 
the position of Western-Christian traits. A Mimika Sunday 
School teacher, an active Christian, who was asked which of the 
two creation accounts is true, the Christian version involving 


18 On the religious-mythological aspects of the canoe in Indonesia see C. Noote- 
boom, De Boomstamkano in Indonesié (Leyden 1932). 
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Adam and Eve, and the traditional Mimika one, replied that there 
exists no connection between the two tales: “both stories are true.” 
Both baptized and unbaptized Mimika posit the joint existence 
side by side of their indigenous and the Christian world view: 
“We have our own stories and the Christians have theirs.” Indeed, 
Mimika Christians occasionally believe that they have to “correct” 
the Christian version. 

Magic and supernatural devices are believed to operate only in 
the “indigenous” sphere, not in the world of the foreigners. A 
Christian Indonesian, married to a Mimika woman, requested 
his wife’s relatives to give him a certain magical formula that 
would punish coconut thieves with elephantiasis, but was refused, 
on the grounds that “one may not mix the customs of foreigners 
with our own.” This, again, does not mean that the Mimika is 
opposed to using Western medicinal ingredients, for example, but 
rather that he accepts these along with his own formulae against 
disease. Success of the foreign pharmacopoeia does not lead to a 
disavowal of the indigenous product. Thus it often happens that 
persons suffering an attack of malaria swallow quinine tablets and 
then, according to indigenous tradition, place themselves in a 
windy spot and allow themselves to be soaked in cold water, even 
though the “foreigner” has warned against such a practice. 

Christian and indigenous feast days are celebrated one after the 
other, or, indeed, one in the middle of the other, without com- 
punction; and Christian as well as native rituals are performed on 
such important occasions as death. The typical attitude of the 
Mimika is then an acceptance of the existing condition as more 
or less unalterable, and an attempt to preserve his own cultural 
heritage without offending the powerful foreigners in his land who 
tell him to do differently. Both worlds have their value, in the 
Mimika view, and his art of life consists in having the best of both. 
He is a “realist,” indeed, an opportunist: the ancestors and their 
paradise are gone and lost and will not return, while the foreign- 
ers, distant descendants of these common ancestors, are here, 
with useful matters that can be learned and acquired. No mes- 
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sianic reaction has been provided for, or is to be expected, in such 
a world outlook. 

It would be incorrect to attribute the absence of such a reaction 
in Mimika society solely to the lack of an apocalyptic strain in its 
mythology and related culture patterns, although this is perhaps 
the most important factor. A comparison of Biak-Numfor and 
Mimika societies suggests other reasons. Both of these societies 
exhibit ethnocentricity in their cultural cosmogonies, and both 
have a bend toward the pragmatic—even toward the opportunistic, 
in the case of Mimika. But there the similarity ends, and nodal 
differences spring into view. 

Thus structural lability and socio-economic insecurity are 
typical of the Biak area, in contrast to Mimika, where the sub- 
sistence struggle is far easier, and complex and enduring kinship 
ties and patterns of reciprocity provide cohesive strength and 
mutual assistance. Pressure toward achieving higher status, even 
through the Koreri, is highly developed in Biak, but hardly exists 
in Mimika, where an overcapping tribal control prevails to a far 
greater degree. Commodities and manufactures of foreign origin 
have over time become deeply embedded in prestige concepts of 
the Biak-Numforese; indeed, they are essential to the functioning 
of ritualized barter and in marital relations. Mimika has no such 
tradition of ancient and valuable heirlooms whose possession 
confers indispensable status to the group and whose absence is felt 
as a major social grievance. Importation of foreign commodities 
through trade occurred with little difficulty in Mimika, with its 
abundance of commercial wood products; moreover, such trade is 
there of much more recent origin. 

The highly developed Mimika concept of reciprocity also plays 
an important role in this connection, since it strengthens the idea 
of prestation and counter-service, and not the oneway bounty of 
a messianic windfall. As we have seen, Christian influences have 
accentuated and given greater scope to the messianic reaction in 
Biak-Numfor, whereas in Mimika, with the absence of any a priori 
belief in a return of the golden age of prosperity, Christian beliefs 
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are accepted side by side with original beliefs, and there seems to 
be a minimum of interaction between them. 

We must also note that secular governmental influences have 
had a much more disturbing effect in the Biak-Numfor region. 
In Mimika, where the Dutch administration did not establish 
itself until 1926, the government apparatus was at all times much 
smaller; in 1934, for example, the government was represented in 
the whole Mimika area by one clerk, aged twenty. Taxation too 
seems to have been less burdensome in Mimika, not least because 
taxes could be paid in the valuable forest produce and, as a result 
of the absence of regular supervision, constituted less of a continu- 
ous pressure on the population. Unquestionably there have been 
unsettling influences in Mimika, including attacks by neighboring 
tribes and a harrowing occupation by the Japanese; nor have rela- 
tions with Indonesian and Chinese traders always been of the 
best. Yet one has the impression that the tone of Mimika culture, 
its social structure, and its relatively more fortuitous ecology have 
all acted like so many shock absorbers in the gradual revolution 
in values that has been brought about by the contact with foreign 


cultures. 


III 


Our final illustration is an instance of directed change in a primi- 
tive society, and concerns a Community Development Project in 
Nimboran, situated near Lake Sentani in the northeast corner of 
Dutch New Guinea, some fifty miles west of the town of Hol- 
landia.'* The project, supported by the South Pacific Commission, 
was launched in 1951, and, exploratory in nature, was designed to 
discover means of bringing Nimboran society in touch with the 
modern world “without further aid from outside and without 
damage to itself,” in order that this community would “feel at 
home in this situation . . . and react rationally to the inevitable 

14 Data in this section are from W. J. H. Kouwenhoven, Nimboran, A Study of 
Social Change and Social-Economic Development in a New Guinea Society (The 


Hague 1955)- 
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demands of time.’ *® Since the project was largely motivated by 
a desire to correct a disorganization in Nimboran society that had 
resulted from previous Western influences, it is necessary to 
describe these influences and the traditional social structure in 
some detail. 

Nimboran society is based on a large number of patrilineal 
clans, each clan consisting of nuclear families. Villages are tradi- 
tionally formed by members of one clan only, and since they are 
quite small (from thirty to fifty persons), society gives the appear- 
ance of being composed of a large number of little settlements, in 
which each family has its own fields and enjoys a good deal of 
autonomy. Subsistence is provided by sago, by the cultivation of 
beetroots and fruits, and by hunting and fishing; in these, as well 
as in other household activities, the tasks of husband and wife 
are traditionally well defined. 

Marriage relations are sought with as many different clans as 
possible, and the resulting web of relationships spans the whole 
of society. An important part of marriage is the payment of a gift 
by the groom’s family to the bride’s family, consisting of hallowed 
valuables such as stone adzes and multicolored beads. Additional 
gifts are required when the first child is born. The woman retains 
considerable independence after marriage, including control over 
her own land, and her relatives provide important social support. 

The leader of the clan is customarily, through the generations, 
the “eldest son of the eldest son” of the founding family of the 
clan, and he is the chief traditional functionary. On his death, 
eldest son or younger brother succeeds him, but until his formal 
investiture in what is perhaps the most important ritual of Nim- 
boran society, he remains but a claimant. Each clan has a definite 
territory, divided between its adult males and their descendants, 
with each nuclear family holding both wooded plots for gardening 
and marshy fields for sago cultivation, located inland at some 


distance from the settlement. 


15 J. van Baal, The Nimboran Community Development Project, Technical Paper 
No. 45, South Pacific Commission (June 1953) p. 28, cited in Kouwenhoven, p. 11. 
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Not until 1925 did a mission and a government post make their 
appearance in Nimboran, though contacts had been intermittently 
established at the beginning of the present century. A large 
number of Nimborans were baptized, and mission schools began 
to provide instruction in the catechism and the three R’s, though 
in little else. Incisive were the changes brought by the civil 
administration. The office of village chief was established, and 
with it was created a new concept of leadership that contested 
hallowed clan authority. Traditional dancing and feasting, in- 
cluding the important ceremony of clan-chief investiture, were 
declared forbidden. Money taxes and forced labor duties were 
imposed;. efforts were made to bring Nimboran in closer con- 
nection with the major administrative centers, through the con- 
struction of roads; and new crops for export, that is, cotton and 
coffee, were introduced. 

World War II accelerated some of these trends, particularly the 
demand for labor outside the village. The Japanese occupation 
authority required labor service from the Nimborans; and when 
Hollandia became a vast American supply base, demand for man- 
power there reached such a peak that labor conscription was in- 
stituted on a rotation basis, whereby a third of the males of a 
village at a time were drafted for work in Hollandia. The wages 
paid for this labor, as well as the influence of the Americans, who 
in their generosity showered great quantities of goods on the 
Nimborans, all made a profound impression, contributing to a 
rapid change in values and in consumption wants that accentuated 
the various tendencies already making for a disruption of Nimbo- 
ran society. 

This disruption was the unintended result of civil-administra- 
tive concern with Nimboran life. For example, the administration 
undertook to move the Nimborans from their traditional hilltop 
settlements (easily defensible against attack from neighboring 
tribes) to new villages at the foot of the hills, closer to water. 
The government deemed this more desirable from the point of 
view of administrative supervision, but also pointed out that since 
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tribal wars had been stamped out, the Nimborans no longer 
needed to live inaccessibly, and also that they would no longer 
have to climb down and up hills in getting their water. As it 
turned out, however, the Nimborans began to stay for longer and 
longer periods in their equally inaccessible gardens, many even 
building new dwellings there. With increased governmental 
supervision, greater security, and the abolition of many rituals, 
there was less and less reason for the Nimborans to stay in the 
villages. The individual preferred to lead his own life by himself, 
and the ‘“‘government” village became little more than a necessary 
“meeting place” to receive the latest government communications; 
social life was enacted elsewhere. 

Moreover, a dissimilarity between various parts of Nimboran 
society began to become apparent, as a result of the foundation of 
a government post and a mission. The people around the post and 
the mission tended to move apart from those on the periphery of 
Nimboran society, where Western influences and supervision 
were minimal; indeed, a certain antagonism between the two parts 
became evident. Differences between the mission and the civilian 
authority as to what degree of latitude should be given to indigen- 
ous Nimboran custom tended to result in moral confusion, which 
in turn gave rise to anomie and licentiousness. Politically, dis- 
organization manifested itself in the decline of the clan chief's 
position. Since the important feast of his investiture could no 
longer be held, those elected or designated for the office could 
not be properly sanctioned, and lacked authority in the eyes of 
the community, while the government-appointed “village chiefs,” 
whose office had no basis in Nimboran tradition, became despised 
because of their arbitrary conduct. 

Thus a feeling of alienation from community and authority 
began to develop within the Nimborans, and administrative 
paternalism stifled the sense of initiative to alter the situation. 
Missionaries seemed unable to fill the void with their teachings. 
For one thing, undue force appears to have been used to drive the 
people to church; for another, Christian rituals were interpreted 
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along traditional magical lines, and thus lost their essential 
validity. 

Conflict and estrangement became apparent also between the 
generations. With the coming of mission and civil administration, 
oldsters felt less inclined to teach the young the traditions and 
ways of the past, but in the schools the young learned little of the 
origins of the new cultural influences in their midst. The schools 
emphasized a formal academicism; practical training in arts and 
crafts, which would teach the young to master the technical 
achievements of the West that they saw all about them, was virtu- 
ally lacking. For want of application, learning came to be for- 
gotten in later years; indeed, the young were “even more ignorant, 
because they lacked many of the qualities and the wisdom of their 
ancestors.’ Drifting to seek employment elsewhere, the young 
increasingly lost touch with their old social environment, where 
they were most needed. 

Disruptive influences also unsettled family life. With the com- 
ing of government police and security, the major task of the Nim- 
boran husband—defense of his family against marauders—was 
eliminated. Abolition of feasting and rituals left the man with 
less and less to do in his own society; his position declined, and 
he too heeded the call for labor in the larger administrative 
centers, leaving his wife with an increased share of the traditional 
family obligations. As money penetrated more deeply into Nim- 
boran economy, the value of the ancient heirlooms indispensable 
in the conclusion of marriage declined, money took their place, 
and another socially binding institution lost much of its strength. 

The Nimboran Community Development Project was initiated 
to combat these several disintegrating trends. The primary ap- 
proach was in the economic field, and was intended to offer the 
Nimboran the opportunity to earn greater cash income to satisfy 
his new wants. Closely related were various social activities, 
ranging from educational advancement to improved medical care 
and the development of new socially rewarding recreational 
activities. A mechanized farming project was instituted, a co- 
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operative society and a trade center established, industry was to 
be taken in hand, communications with major administrative 
centers were to be further improved, vocational education was to 
be emphasized, and medical facilities were to be enlarged. In 
the implementation of the project emphasis was to be placed on 
the Nimborans themselves; they were asked and expected to 
generate the dynamics of their own advancement. But after three 
years had elapsed it became clear that the project was at best only 
half successful, and that a far greater effort on the part of the 
government, both financially and from a supervisory standpoint, 
was going to be required. 

The reasons why the project has thus far essentially failed of 
success touch on both the economic techniques utilized and the 
structural problems of Nimboran society that were thereby ag- 
gravated. The lack of an adequate labor force and continued 
migration gravely hampered the cultivation of cash crops, while 
lack and unsuitability of equipment debilitated the mechanized 
farming project. Lack of skills, miscalculation of demand, and a 
defective distributing system prevented indigenous handicraft 
and cottage industry from reaching momentum. Lack of qualified 
teachers hampered the educational effort. 

More significant was the initial indifference and reserve of 
most Nimborans for the whole development scheme, traits directly 
attributable to the paternalism and the stifling of initiative that 
had come in the wake of administrative control. Later much mis- 
understanding developed regarding the nature of the whole 
project. Some Nimborans looked on the whole scheme in tradi- 
tional “messianic” terms, expecting the realization of the long- 
awaited period of prosperity with the initiation of the project; 
when this prosperity failed to come over night, and, instead, 
stress was put on the arduous features of the developmental 
process itself, a reaction of disappointment was not long in coming. 
Others mistrusted the good intentions of the government, and ex- 
perience with the uprooting consequences of earlier government 
measures provided no basis for acceptance of the new scheme. 
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Above all, the disintegrating processes in Nimboran society 
were not effectively counteracted by the project. For example, 
as a result of the establishment of the cooperative’s headquarters 
in the same community where mission and civil administration 
were located, the “peripheral pull’ described earlier became even 
greater, and the estrangement between the Nimborans at the center 
and those some distance away from it tended to grow. Construc- 
tion of a new road served primarily to connect the Nimboran 
center with the town of Hollandia; it did not bring the outlying 
areas of Nimboran society closer together. The individualistic 
spirit, which had increasingly caused the Nimboran to take up his 
abode in or near his gardens, away from the empty social shell of 
his village, was not broken. Abhorring work, discipline, and 
routine in government projects, the Nimboran preferred his own 
enterprise, where he could work at his own speed. Nor was the 
project, in the short period of its observation, able to do much 
in bringing about a greater degree of social solidarity, lost with 
the decline of traditional authority. Collective economic effort 
under the auspices of the cooperative contributed something to 
the restoration of social unity, but not enough. 

All in all, the Community Development Project, while provid- 
ing some impetus to economic betterment, failed to arouse much 
popular support, because the efforts demanded were not com- 
mensurate with the modest reward. Indigenous Nimboran 
apocalyptic tendencies, never strong but similar to other messianic 
expectations that have been mentioned, and involving a belief in 
a sudden arrival of material bounty through the intercession of 
ancestors or culture heroes, remained alive all through the project’s 
formative years, tending to underscore the popular view of its 
inadequacy. The idea of community development has not, how- 
ever, been abandoned in Nimboran. If anything, the project, and 
its considerable failure, has provided valuable lessons for the 
future, among which the most important seems to be an under- 
standing of the primacy of the social aspect in directed cultural 


change. 
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IV 


A comparison of these three societies and of their respective 
patterns of accultural reaction makes possible the formulation of 
some tentative conclusions. First of all, it may be suggested that 
the relative lability of each group, and the existence within it of 
sources of potential social conflict, prior to the inception of intense 
accultural forces, seem to determine something of the degree to 
which these forces have a disorganizing effect. Potential social 
conflicts of this kind, due for example to the simultaneous presence 
of a new status concept and an older overcapping clan equality 
which collide with each other, are not rare in Western New 
Guinea.'® We noted something of this in Biak-Numfor society, 
with respect to a crossing of achieved and ascribed status in the 
social system and a corresponding tendency to utilize the messianic 
idea in the furtherance of the former. The heavy stress on the 
nuclear family in Nimboran was effectively balanced in social 
tradition by clan cohesion and clan authority. An attack on the 
latter could not but atomize society and render it defenseless 
against further disrupting influences from outside, with the result 
that even the Nimboran marriage pattern, with its tendency to 
establish extensive interclan connections, was weakened with the 
loss of the clan’s overcapping control. In contrast, the highly 
complex multi-descent structure of the Mimika, supported further 
by traditions of extensive reciprocity, provided a much more 
effective bulwark. 

Secondly, it appears that the extent to which societies have 
institutionalized certain types of commodities in their culture 
pattern determines something of their reaction to their exposure 
to the technological achievements of the West. Both in the Biak- 
Numfor and in the Nimboran area, certain manufactures, often 
of non-indigenous origin and acquired from neighbors in trade, 
had become integrated in the social processes of ceremonial ex- 
change. This integration, and the prestige and taste patterns 
accompanying it, undoubtedly influenced the outlook on the 


16 See, for example, G. J. Held, Papoea’s van Waropen (Leyden 1947) p. 83. 
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sudden flood of Western commodities in the period of American 
contacts and after. Acquisition of these commodities, enveloped 
by messianic attitudes, was undoubtedly endowed with the same 
urgency that had come to be associated with the procurement of 
the traditional manufactures. In Mimika, on the other hand, the 
absence of such a traditional concern tended to contribute toward 
a more equalitarian exchange, reinforced by the ancient reciproc- 
ity function and free from the activation of a messianic hope. 

Thirdly, in all three societies the West failed to make itself 
understandable in its own terms, with the result that an attempt 
was made either to explain the manifestations of Western culture 
and technology in the indigenous terms of traditional mythology 
(Biak-Numfor and Nimboran) or to accept, without an attempt at 
integration, two dissimilar world views, each with its own character 
and values, thus creating a deliberate cultural dichotomy (Mimika). 
The messianic movement is therefore an ethnocentric effort to 
make the foreign understandable in indigenous terms. This is 
true for the Biak-Numfor region, and also for Nimboran, where 
messianic notions meshed with an ethnocentric view of the eco- 
nomic-development aspect of the community project, contributing 
to the retardation of the whole developmental process. In both 
cases the following observation applies: ‘““We might consider it a 
major shortcoming that it was never seriously explained to him 
[the Nimboran] how the people bringing Government and 
Christianity came by their enormous technical advantage over 
indigenous culture, and this was never fully realized. Usually the 
people were left in the dark and they had to resort to their own— 
very limited—knowledge to try to find the answer. They had to 
explain all this from their own outlook on life. It was not under- 
stood that this—the unbelievable material prosperity of the West, 
its causes and its sources—would raise a question to which the 
Papuan simply had to find an answer, which, if it was not given 
to him, would be looked for in the Papuan’s own philosophy of 
Mie.” ** 


17 Kouwenhoven, op. cit., pp. 65-66. 
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Finally, a guiding or structuring of the accultural process, as was 
attempted in Nimboran, seems to require an accompanying trans- 
fer of cultural values—not education concerned merely with 
acquisition of literacy or arithmetical skills as such, or a develop- 
ment scheme in which a positivistic economic approach predomi- 
nates. Instead one might suggest a “holistic” approach, in which 
primary emphasis is given to the value constellation and cultural 
origins of what needs to be acquired by the Papuan. In this way 
the cultural basis of divers social-action patterns could be restored, 
and the debilitating fragmentation of society halted. 

In all three societies the closest identity exists between the 
cultural foundation and value constellation of society and the 
divers social processes themselves. Where acculturation devalu- 
ates the former, the latter sink into a slough of meaninglessness. 
Moreover, as was the case in Nimboran, the social disintegration 
of the community often involves a multiple conflict between the 
social roles of its individual members—for example, within the 
household, between the older and the younger generation, and 
between a part of society closest to the center of accultural influ- 
ence and those sections on its periphery. Throughout New 
Guinea this multiple conflict gives cause for alarm at present. 
In South New Guinea, for example, a clash between tradition- 
minded oldsters and the modern-minded younger generation led 
to an attempt by the former to force the latter in the paths of 
tradition by requiring them to participate in the hallowed head- 
hunt. The young feigned agreement and accepted the weapons 
of the hunt, but at the critical moment expressed their opposition 
and resentment by training their weapons on their elders, their 
own parents.'® 

Merely arresting the leaders of “revitalization” movements (as 
in Biak-Numfor), prohibiting vital ritualistic expression, denigrat- 

18 J. van Eechoud, Vergeten Aarde, Nieuw Guinea, end ed. (Amsterdam 1952) pp. 
190-91. See also J. van Baal, “De Bevolking van Zuid-Nieuw-Guinea onder Neder- 


landsch Bestuur: 36 jaren,” in Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-Land-en Volkenkunde 
uitgegeven door het Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, vol. 


78 (1939) PP- 399-414. 
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ing traditional tribal leaders and foci of integrating authority (as 
in Nimboran), is to deprive the Papuan community of the very 
agencies of its cultural reconstruction. The havoc that such an 
approach can wreak is again best illustrated in the South, among 
the Marind-anim, whose decline in vitality, accompanied by the 
ravages of new diseases and reflected in an alarming decline of 
numbers, is directly attributable to a shortsighted and repressive 
accultural policy.’® 

If the accultural process is viewed in a “holistic” light, new and 
unexpected benefits may accrue to the West. Too often the accul- 
turation process in primitive societies is regarded as a oneway 
street, with the West doing all the giving and directing and the 
autochthonous community all the accepting and digesting. By 
fostering in the latter an understanding of the origins and value 
context of the former, which have made its technological superior- 
ity possible, one may optimistically hope for a collaboration of 
mutual benefit, one that will employ the underdeveloped peoples’ 
immense and still largely untapped reservoir of ability and in- 
genuity in the solution of the vexing global questions of our time. 

19 §. Kooyman, “Revolutie in het leven van de Marind,” in Nederlands Nieuw 
Guinea (The Hague), vol. 4, no. 6 (1956) pp. 2-4. 











THE ENGLISH SOLOMON: FRANCIS 
BACON ON HENRY VII" 


BY HOWARD B. WHITE 


Moasr of Francis Bacon’s political writings present a kind of 
provisional teaching, and for that reason are likely to turn to 
history. Bacon’s definitive politics, on the other hand, are partly 
uncreated, and are presented, as far as they can be, either in the 
interpretation of old myths or in the creation of new myths. Even 
so, while political science, as Bacon saw it, was in the process of pro- 
gressive creation, statesmanship was ancient, and could be studied 
by studying what the greatest men do in the greatest situations. 
But what is that greatness? The tragedy that men see as the greatest 
tragedy is the uncushioned fall from the loftiest of human power 
and achievement to the lowest of human depths. So we speak of 
the tragedy of statesmen, of kings and conquerors, who bring guilty 
and innocent alike down with them in their fall, who move, in the 
span of a single lifetime, from the zenith to the nadir. And as this 
is the stuff of tragedy, its antithesis often seems to us the stuff of 
greatness, and we speak with admiration, though sometimes 
grudgingly, of those who move from nadir to zenith, bring order 
out of chaos, create where nothing was created before—even 
though the order may be set in violence and justice created in 
injustice. In his attachment to those great moments, the founda- 
tion of empires, kingdoms, and commonwealths, Bacon followed, 
as he often did, Machiavelli. 


I 


Machiavelli’s praise of the founders of religions, commonwealths, 
and principalities is not simply “Machiavellian.” It rests not only 
on the Machiavellian separation of morality and virtu, or on the 


* Eprrors’ Note—This essay is part of a full-length study of Francis Bacon, 
recently completed. 
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fact that even egalitarians may delight with boyish exuberance in 
the exploits of ancient heroes. Political philosophy has long recog- 
nized the special character of the situation in which law and order 
are things to be created rather than to be obeyed, modified, and 
cautiously reformed.' But Machiavelli’s comment that of all the 
men praised, those most praised are founders of religion, and next 
to those, founders of commonwealths and principalities, does not 
rest alone on the existence of common opinion and admiration or 
on the importance of opportunity and circumstance in constitu- 
tion-making. It rests on the thesis that this rare situation is, 
politically, the critical and relevant one, and that the capi and 
ordinatori not only are, but indeed ought to be, most highly 
honored. It is not, however, merely the fantastic rise and the 
creation out of chaos which makes for these highest honors: the 
work of ordinatori must have duration. 

There is a passage in Bacon's Essay 55 (“Of Honour and Repu- 
tation”) in which he follows rather closely the chapter of the 
Discourses I have cited. Naturally Bacon, a professed Christian, 
could not very well include the founders of religions as the marshals 
of sovereign honor. He does, however, include among his first 
group the conditores imperiorum, ‘founders of states and common- 
wealths.” Machiavelli in his previous chapter (Discourses 1, 9) 
gives illustrations of the founders of principalities and common- 
wealths (regni e repubbliche), and it is clear that he has in mind 
chiefly Romulus, Moses, Lycurgus, and Solon. The changes that 
Bacon makes in his Essay 55 are interesting. He includes Romulus, 
but not Moses, Lycurgus, or Solon. Lycurgus and Solon appear in 
a different group, and Moses is omitted completely. But Cyrus, 
Caesar, Ottoman, and Ismael are added to the conditores imperi- 
orum (Cyrus is also included by Machiavelli in a comparable 
passage in The Prince, Chapter 6). The omission of Moses appears 
at first glance attributable to Bacon’s reluctance to mix the divine 

1 Machiavelli, Discourses 1, 10; Plato, Laws, Book m1; Cicero, Republic u, 2 ff.; 


Montesquieu, Grandeur et décadence des Romains, Ch. 1; Rousseau, Contrat social 
ul, 7; Federalist, No. 38; Marshall, in Marbury v. Madison. 
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and the human. Yet the inclusion of Ismael in place of either 
Abraham or Moses shows that Bacon was ready to include Biblical 
characters, provided they were not chiefly associated with the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition. Certainly the inclusion of both Ismael 
and Ottoman suggests that Bacon wished to extend his conception 
of human greatness beyond the limits of western civilization. 

He includes one conditor whose heritage was made secure and 
rendered a political power by Mohammed, and another whose im- 
perial policy made use of the sword that Mohammed forged, but 
he does not include Mohammed. Elsewhere, however, it seems 
that Mohammed had the occasion and the qualities for what Bacon 
professes to consider the highest degree of sovereign honor. ‘True, 
he was an impostor, in Bacon’s opinion, but he was an impostor 
who, by his boldness, was successful even after his imposture was 
detected (Essay 12, “Of Boldness’’), Moreover, Bacon says that the 
greatest vicissitude among men is the vicissitude of sects and 
religions. That which triumphs over the greatest vicissitude must 
be an achievement of the greatest sovereign honor. And since 
Machiavelli’s passage, from which Bacon’s is clearly taken, does 
include the founders of new religions as the foremost commanders 
of honor, we may suppose Bacon to have implied that. The only 
successful religion mentioned by Bacon in his discussion of religi- 
ous vicissitudes (Essay 58) is the law of Mohammed. Christianity 
is built upon a rock; the others are tossed upon the waves of time. 
Islam, however, had lasted a millennium, and Bacon saw in its 
endurance the combination of the occasion of the times, both 
scandalous and ignorant, in which it was founded, and the extrava- 
gance of its founder. Bacon may not have cared for Mohammed; 
he even contrasts bold men, like Mohammed, with men of judg- 
ment (Essay 12). But Mohammed was the most successful pro- 
genitor of the most important kind of human vicissitude. Thus 
there is some reason to believe that Bacon intended Mohammed 
by Ismael and Ottoman. 

While Mohammed may have been considered an impostor, 
Machiavelli, at least, regarded Caesar as something of an impostor. 
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While the comparison with Cataline, which occurs in the Dis- 
courses, and which Bacon professed to abhor, is later modified, 
the impression that Machiavelli wishes to give is that Caesar was 
not a founder but a destroyer. Was Bacon more Machiavellian 
than the Florentine? In this respect he certainly was: he recog- 
nized no distinction between the founder of a tyranny and the 
founder of a legitimate monarchy, a distinction which Machiavelli 
also ignores in The Prince but which he explicitly makes in the 
Discourses. | 

In his other groups of marshals of sovereign honor Bacon departs 
farther from Machiavelli's scheme. His second group includes 
lawgivers, including Solon and Lycurgus; his third group encom- 
passes “Liberatores”’ or ‘‘Salvatores.” In each of these two groups 
there is one English king: among the lawgivers, Eadgar (presumably 
the West Saxon King Eadgar Pacificus, and neither the Scottish 
Eadgar nor Edgar Atheling); among the Liberatores, Henry VII. 
The inclusion of Eadgar is more comprehensible if we recall that 
there were glowing accounts of his ships and men, which voyaged 
from English port to English port, bringing not only prosperity 
but also law, and unified law. Some of these accounts are printed 
in Hakluyt (1, 18-24, Glasgow ed.), who compares his own aims 
with those of Eadgar Pacificus. Bacon need not have accepted the 
glowing legendary tales. He would have been aware of them, 
however, and the patriotic reasons for including Eadgar among 
the great lawgivers were too good a chance to be missed by one who 
wanted to combine “serpentine wisdom and columbine innocency.” 
But the inclusion of Henry VII among the Liberatores and Salva- 
tores is much more compelling than the inclusion of Eadgar among 
the lawgivers, and this inclusion has emphatic warrant, as Eadgar’s 
does not, in much of Bacon’s work. We shall here consider some 
of its implications. 

Remembering that we are dealing with a provisional teaching, 
let me remark in passing that we can no more accept, as final, 
Bacon’s marshals of sovereign honor as he describes them in Essay 


2 Discourses 1, 10, 29, and m1, 6. Bacon, 11 Advancement of Learning xxi, 19. 
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55 than we can accept the hierarchy presented by Machiavelli in 
the quoted chapter of the Discourses. In neither case should we 
be justified in ignoring the philosopher’s own claim to fame, or his 
comparison of himself with Columbus. Yet the remarks of Essay 
55, however incomplete, are serious ones, and from this passage 
certain simple facts may be gleaned and stressed. Only two 
Englishmen are included in the kind of hall of fame which Bacon 
puts into his essay: Eadgar and Henry VII. Of only one of these, 
Henry VII, did Bacon write and complete a history—as he did of 
no other English monarch. Henry VII is the only Englishman, 
apart from James I, who is compared with Solomon, who to Bacon 
was almost symbolic of wisdom—and in the case of James I we 
can hardly ignore the role of Bacon’s “serpentine wisdom.” These 
are not, however, the only occasions on which Bacon testifies to his 
admiration for Henry VII.* Henry VII was to Bacon, quite em- 
phatically, the greatest Englishman. The fact that Verulam, who 
urged the study of lives as a study of practical wisdom, and particu- 
larly the wisdom of the politic man, chose to elaborate his own 
ideas by discussing this greatest of Englishmen raises the question 
of how far the provisional teaching was designed rather for 
Englishmen than for mankiid. 

The fundamental question in Bacon’s acceptance of Machiavelli's 
praise for the founders of new regimes relates to his acceptance of 
the critical importance of the distinction between new and old 
regimes. The unity of England after 102 years of civil war de- 
manded an achievement not altogether unlike the achievement 
Machiavelli sought in his own prince, and in his own Italy. If the 
flower of English history was cross-fertilized out of the red and the 
white rose, the gardener who planted and cultivated and watered 
that flower was Henry VII. And he did so in circumstances that 
the Florentine himself considered difficult, if not impossible. In a 
very real sense Henry VII was the Machiavellian prince. 

8 Essay 20, “Of Counsel”; Essay 29, “True Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates”; 


u Advancement of Learning (Modern Library ed.) p. 237; Letters and Life, 1 79-82, 
IV 298, V 145. 
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I know that that is not popular doctrine. But those who see 
Machiavelli as a murky figure in the background of Renaissance 
tragedy, historians who find it worth while to count the number 
of references to the Florentine as the embodiment of human 
villainy on the Elizabethan stage, run the danger of missing the 
point.* For popular consumption Machiavelli may well have been 
the epitome of all baseness, but the Elizabethan audience was a 
literate one, and Bacon, Marlowe, Raleigh, and many others 
certainly knew Machiavelli well. The dark and compelling figure 
of Shakespeare’s Richard III was no more the Machiavellian prince 
than a South American dictator is the leader of international com- 
munism. If there is no other reason, his ambition was far more 
circumspect. The dark portrait, moreover, had been etched by 
More (Hardyng’s Chronicle, 1543; folio ed. 1537) considerably 
before the strong Machiavellian influence in British thought and 
letters. 

But these are secondary considerations. The Machiavellian 
prince weighs the quantities in the political situation, and he uses 
them. He is not cruel out of love of cruelty; but cruelty, parsi- 
mony, fear, and caprice are instruments of statesmanship, as are 
kindness, liberality, love, and law. The true Machiavellian prince 
is never unsuccessful; Richard III was unsuccessful. He failed to 
unite or even to retain his kingdom. He simply does not fit the 
specifications; whereas perhaps no English king, certainly none 
before Bacon’s time, could be cut to the pattern of I] Principe so 
appropriately as Henry VII. 

Henry founded a dynasty, and, in so doing, he brought his 
people out of a century of civil war. That dynasty in turn founded 
a religion—the Anglicanism that was to be the stronghold of 
princely power, at least for a time. And, while the established 
Anglican Church cannot be considered a “civil religion” in 
Machiavelli’s sense, it was certainly closer to it than mediaeval 
Catholicism. True, Henry VII did not found the Anglican 


4See Theodore Spencer, Shakespeare and the Nature of Man (New York 1949) 
P- 44- 
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Church. He was to Henry VIII as Romulus was to Numa Pom- 
pilius. The methods Henry VII used were certainly, according 
to Bacon, simply “‘politic’” ones, and intended the subordination 
of moral virtue and vice to the retention of the kingdom and the 
maintenance of civil peace. It is not hard to admire such a man, 
and it becomes still easier when we recall what a strife-torn world 
Bacon knew, and dreaded. 

Whether Bacon’s Henry VII was, in all respects, the historical 
Henry VII is not my concern. The question is not without con- 
temporary interest, as a modern mystery writer, among others, has 
made him appear far more “Machiavellian” than Verulam did. 
He was, in Josephine Tey’s opinion, an illegitimate king, with no 
right whatever to the throne; he was an “adventurer”; and there 
is a strong presumption, if not more, in favor of his having com- 
mitted the crime for which Richard was most notoriously con- 
demned and hated. My present interest in all of this relates to one 
simple assurance: if Bacon had had the slightest suspicion as to 
the justness of these conjectures, he would certainly have nonethe- 
less suppressed them. It was not the role of the politic man to 
reopen old wounds in order to prove the illegitimate origins of 
an established faith and an established dynasty. Whatever the 
facts, the situation was one that Bacon could not but regard as 
available. The conduct of Henry, even in Bacon, was not in all 
respects the conduct advocated by Machiavelli. But the fact that 
could not have escaped Bacon was that the Tudor Duke ss<<eeded 
in a situation resembling in critical respects that described in The 
Prince (Ch. 3; also 7, 25, 26), and in circumstances in which 
Machiavelli himself considered success unlikely. 


II 


What were the qualities and circumstances, what was the mixture 
of fortuna and virtui, that enabled this man to quiet an unquiet 
realm, which did not love him, and to secure not only for himself 
but also for his descendants what had been insecure for the past 


century? 
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Certainly both fortuna and virtu had part in the unlikely success 
of Henry VII. At the beginning of his career, according to Bacon, 
“Divine Revenge favored his design’; at his height he was “such a 
partner with fortune, as nobody could tell what actions the one 
and what the other owned”; and at the end of his career there was 
nothing wanting but “an opportune death to withdraw him from 
_any future blow of fortune.’’* But his was not a passive union 
of fortune with receptivity. Fortune made great demands; 
fortune was often troublesome; fortune had to be conquered (364 
and passim). With Machiavelli, too, fortune could be conquered 
(Prince, Ch. 25). It remains to be seen what means Henry VII 
used to master fortune, and whether they bear any conjunction 
with the means employed by Machiavelli’s prince. 

Much of Henry’s supposed statesmanship related to the way he 
secured his power, both for himself and for the Tudor line. He 
had four, or perhaps five, claims to the throne: the legitimacy 
through conquest, the security of an act of Parliament, the Lancas- 
trian claim through himself, and the Yorkist claim through 
marriage. The fifth claim, that of the popular acceptance of an 
established fact, is a function of the skillful handling of the other 
four. Two of these claims, the Yorkist and the Parliamentary, 
appear to have been strongest in law. Two others appeared to 
Henry to have been strongest in fact: conquest, because without 
it he could not have ruled; the Lancastrian claim, because without 
it he could not readily have perpetuated his personal power and 
the power of his descendants. Moreover, he had one great advan- 
tage: the conquest, as happens rarely, was his great moral chain, 
as it was forged out of tyrannicide. 

The way in which Henry now pulled on one claim, now slack- 
ened another, is a very fine illustration of political skill, and is a 
recurrent object of Bacon’s sometimes enthusiastic, sometimes 
reluctant admiration, with an occasional criticism of Henry for his 

5 History of the Reign of Henry VII, in Works X1, 45, 301, 353; see also 50, 304, 


356. Subsequent references to History, and references without specification, are to 


this work. 
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too great insistence on the independence he gained from his own 
hereditary title. Dependence on conquest produced fear, even in 
his own party; it would create the impression that he intended to 
rule rather by force than by law (49-50, 58). “Tenuous though it 
was, his own claim became his chief dependence and his chief 
support, precisely because it gave him independence (50, 228). 
On his journey to London he eschewed warlike means. He delayed 
his marriage with the Lady Elizabeth, which was to represent his 
most popular claim. He even spread a rumor that he might make 
a different marriage. He insisted first on a Parliamentary act 
that would rest inheritance solely in the king. But he could not 
ignore popularity indefinitely, and the very popular marriage was 
solemnized. The coronation, however, was delayed until he no 
longer dared “oppress” the House of York (52, 54, 58, 65, 93-94). 
That he still felt the need to insist on rule in his own right is clear, 
as Bacon tells us that on the death of Queen Isabella, nearly twenty 
years after Bosworth Field, he examined with great diligence the 
experience of Ferdinand in holding the Spanish crown, that he 
might learn what he could to help secure his own.® 

The picture we get in the last act of Shakespeare’s Richard IIJ— 
the savage nightmares, the ghosts of Lancaster and York who appear 
in revenge against Richard, the great glow of communal happiness 
at Richard’s defeat, the accession of the “true succeeders of each 
royal house,” the union of the “White Rose and the Red’”—how 
different are all of these from Bacon's portrait of a prudent, 
suspicious king, playing each claim in a contest for ultimate and 
absolute power. In a sense the whole Baconian discussion of 
legitimacy is a discussion of contrasts: the reconciliation of appear- 
ance with reality; the reality of conquest with the appearance of 
peace; the reality of Yorkist popularity with the appearance of a 
Lancastrian claim; the contrast between law and power; the play- 
ing of law and power against one another; the ultimate fusion of 


lawless power with powerless law into legal power. 


® History, 336-37. In general, for this question, see 49-54, 57-58, 61, 228, 336-37, 
358-59. 
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Ill 
The development of that power of law was, indeed, one of the 
great achievements of Henry’s reign. Bacon, whose many legal 
writings testify to his desire to protect the orderliness and assur- 
ance of the rule of law, calls Henry ‘the best lawgiver to this nation 
after King Edward the First.’”’* And these laws, Bacon said (356), 
“he did much maintain and countenance.” It need hardly be said, 
however, that whatever Henry did to build the rule of law, it 
resulted in no diminution of the prerogative, which, in Bacon’s 
opinion, he used prudently. Prerogative modified law, and it 
appears to have modified it chiefly in dealing with political enemies 
—whether through the granting or withholding of pardons, which 
is a matter of grace, or through the passage of bills of attainder 
(which are not strictly prerogative but serve to enhance it). One 
might generalize another contrast, a contrast between law and 
grace. Yet Bacon himself comments at some length, on two occa- 
sions (274—75, 357), on the inequities in the exercise of grace. And 
we may fairly ask whether the contrast is between law and grace, 
or essentially between law and caprice. Bacon indeed suggests 
that the variety and inconstancy of pardons had the appearance 
of a lottery. He believes, however, that there might have been 
greater wisdom in Henry’s policy than later times had been able to 
discern. His reticence in treating this greater wisdom will not 
satisfy those who are seeking a pattern and are not impressed by 
the unwonted display of columbine innocence. 

It does indeed seem that in Bacon’s numerous discussions of 
pardons and executions there is a pattern. If we were to isolate 
those passages dealing with this problem, we should certainly find 
a very remarkable essay on the use of the pardoning power. 

Henry’s first general pardon was to quiet the fears of the Yorkist 
opposition party; another general pardon was to enable him to 
catch greater traitors; his final general pardon was to prepare 
himself for life in another world (57, 78, 354). The different 
reasons for each of these pardons need not blind us to their politic 


7 Ibid., 141; see also 58, 123, 147-48, 238, 240, 356. 
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character. The passions that moved Henry’s use of the pardoning 
powers were different, but the use was politic (except perhaps in 
the last case). Fear played a major role. Fear made for clemency: 
fear of irritating the people, as in the case of the Cornish rebellion, 
or in his pardon of the Earl of Suffolk for murder. Fear, on the 
contrary, dictated one of his harshest acts: the execution of Sir 
William Stanley, who had once saved his life, and had, apparently, 
said little more than that he would not bear arms against King 
Edward’s son. In this case Henry feared a man who claimed too 
much, in the light of an imminent rebellion, and in doing so he 
followed the same kind of advice that Bacon himself elsewhere 
gives.® 

If fear was one motive, the desire for a good reputation seems to 
have been another. He would not submit the pardon of some of 
his enemies to Parliament, desiring to “impropriate thanks to him- 
self.” The judicious use of the pardoning power gave him a 
reputation for clemency, for care. It gave him also a reputation 
for safety, and was intended in part as a demonstration that he 
felt secure (62, 240-41, 94). 

There were other passions as well. The clemency that substi- 
tuted fines and ransoms for executions brought money, and Henry, 
as we shall see, was fond of money. He used pardons, before a 
battle, for bargaining, and that helped him to disperse his enemies. 
He used the power to imprison to keep his enemies at rivalry. He 
used the pardoning of traitors to catch others. He spared the life 
of so dangerous an enemy as Perkin Warbeck, reputed to be the 
son of Edward IV, until further plotting compelled harsher actions. 
He used the pardon of Lambert Symnell as an example, and for 
purposes of ridicule. And he spared the Prior of Shyne out of 
contempt. Indeed, he gave vent to his natural magnanimity when 
he had no fears, for, as his admiring biographer tells us (93, 68, 
82, 78, 290-91, 91, 301, 289), the English Solomon ‘“‘was never 
cruel when he was secure.” Recalling that Henry was the founder. 
of a new dynasty in an old monarchy, we see that he was quite 


8 Ibid., 274, 316, 226-28; compare latter with Essay 27, “Of Friendship.” 
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successful in taking from Severus those parts of his rule necessary 
to found a state, and from Marcus those suitable and glorious to 
conserve a state (Prince, Ch. 19). 

When I say that in all of this there was a pattern, I do not mean 
that there was a single unified plan, a tenacious and inflexible 
conception of what the pardon ought to be. There was a political 
pattern. In that pattern passions and virtues and vices that were 
politically irrelevant played but a small role. Bacon tells us 
little of pity, of natural generosity toward enemies, or of natural 
hardness or cruelty. Each pardon was part of a strictly political 
purpose. Pardons were not capricious; but the emphasis in the 
History itself gives the impression of a desire to appear capricious, 
to unite the assurance of the law with feelings of uncertainty. To 
have for oneself and one’s people the assurance of law and peaceful 
power, and to present to one’s enemies the uncertainties and risks 
of war, is a rare political gift—and few there are who can even 
pretend that they have it. It does not imply the presence of need- 
less cruelty. Indeed, Henry VII might legally have spilled much 
more blood. It shows, on the contrary, an intention to use kind- 
ness and cruelty for the doubtless legitimate purpose of preventing 
civil war. And while this looms small beside the humanitarianism 
of Lincoln, who pardoned soldiers simply because, in his thoughts, 
justice was justice only when seasoned by mercy, even Lincoln 
used the loyalty oath for the political purposes of reconstruction, 
and necessarily so. 

The distinction between clemency and severity, or even between 
kindness and cruelty, becomes, like that between law and caprice, 
or apparent caprice, a political distinction, and, for political 
reasons, it was necessary occasionally to balance one against the 
other. Bacon does pay tribute to the moderation of Henry’s 
government and to his magnanimity.® But Baconian moderation 
includes, as we have seen, a due measure of excess, and is hard 
on becoming a mean between vice and virtue. As for natural 
magnanimity, it can be curbed by necessity. You cannot expect an 


9 Compare History, 62-64 with 289; see also 316 and 324 ff. 
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open and clear-cut ‘‘Machiavellism” from the earnest advocate of 
the ‘‘by and large,’ but Bacon may be expected to have admired 
natural goodness when political virt was not demanded. 

Bacon's thesis regarding the relation between civil knowledge 
and ‘external goodness” would lead us to expect some emphasis 
on the facts of apparent goodness, which to Bacon is a part of 
external goodness. Henry seems to have followed, pretty much 
according to Baconian rules, the practices of secrecy, simulation, 
and dissimulation. To foreign princes he was “constant and just, 
but not open.” He had a high reputation abroad, and set great 
store by that reputation. He was not above exaggerating the 
predatory warfare of another monarch, if it had political advan- 
tages. He delayed the arraignment of Stanley for high treason 
partly “to show to the world that he had a conflict with himself.” 
He received the King of Castile with great festivities, which ended 
when he had succeeded in sending the prisoner, whose extradition 
he had demanded of that king, to the tower (359, 261, 227, 346). 
What conjurer’s tricks were these! I must leave to Old Testament 
historians the question whether the original Solomon performed 
the same. 

The clearest instance that runs through the History of the dis- 
tinction between appearance and reality is that in reference to 
war and peace. We have seen above that Henry came in “by 
the sword,” but his entrance to London was peaceful, and was 
intended to give the appearance of peace. Usually it was the 
other way around. He held war and peace in his hands like 
colored balls, showing first red and then white with a diplomatic 
prestidigitation that is quite remarkable. 

When France wanted to go to war to annex Brittany he tried 
to be a peacemaker, for “‘a fame of war he liked well, but not an 
achievement.” He would, however, have preferred war to the 
disruption of the balance of power that a French victory might 
bring. He sent his chaplain on a mission of pacification to the 
French king, as a churchman would be most appropriate to such 
a mission. Even when, diplomatically and militarily, it was going 
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worse with Britanny than he expected, Henry was “desirous rather 
to show war than to make it,” and, preparing to aid the Bretons, 
nevertheless sent an embassy to the French. Henry miscalculated 
on this occasion, and France defeated Brittany; but he miscalcu- 
lated because he delayed, not because there were flaws in the policy 
of legerdemain. When French ambassadors came again to quiet 
his mind, he “resolved to make his profit of this business of Brit- 
taine, as a quarrel for war; and that of Naples, as a wrench and 
mean for peace” (104-06, 126, 166-67). 

When the French king insisted that his honor demanded war 
with Naples, Bacon has the Lord Chancellor tell the French dele- 
gates that Henry says the same thing regarding France, and that 
his title to France, or “‘at least tribute for the same must be handled 
in the treaty” (170). Henry then called his Parliament and 
delivered himself of a speech that shows a marked resemblance to 
Bacon's own thinking and style—which is not surprising if, as 
Spedding suggests, and as certainly appears, the speeches in the 
work are created in the Thucydidean manner.’® He recommended, 
as Bacon sometimes did, “an honorable foreign war.” Still, adds 
Verulam, “He did but traffic with that war, to make his return in 
money.” His problem was how to get profit out of war without 
completing it; how to get honor by breaking it off. Because he 
did “artificially conduct” things, he got what he wanted. Mean- 
while the English king celebrated Ferdinand’s recovery of Granada, 
“naturally affecting much the King of Spain . . . partly for his 
virtue, partly as a counterpoise to France” (190). 

When he did finally set out against France, he marched in 
September, so near winter that people spread the rumor that he 
expected a short war. Still he “gave out the contrary,” planning, 
he indicated, to winter at Calais. In any case, the French soon 
offered terms. Henry agreed to the terms, which amounted to a 
financial bargain. Gifts and pensions were provided for those 


10 History, 178-81; Spedding, 116 note 1. Strictly speaking, of course, Spedding’s 
contention cannot be sustained. The Thucydidean principle is reconstruction, but 
reconstruction of an event at which the author was or may have been present. 
Actually Bacon’s reconstruction may have been even more free. 
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about the king, so that he should not assume alone the “envy” of 
this peace. If Henry used the threat of an unlikely war to get 
“treasure,” he used his unwillingness to join forces against the 
Turks to get the reputation of a crusader. When the Pope urged 
a crusade, Henry’s refusal was couched in such diplomatic terms 
that it gave him great reputation abroad and secured his election 
as Protector of the Knights of the Rhodes (194-98, 312-15). 

By skillful diplomacy Henry effected peaceful relations with 
nearby powers, notably Spain, Scotland, and Burgundy, and sent 
the rumors of war to Italy “like a thunder afar off.” With great 
care he balanced the power, making himself a kind of “arbiter” of 
Europe, a role that England has often remembered since his day. 
He feared, however, that the succession in Castile, on the death of 
Isabella, might disrupt this balance. This problem was solved 
less by Henry Tudor than by fortune, but he was, as we have seen, 
fortune’s partner. In short, he was able, as few have been, to 
maintain peace, establish his own nation’s position, build himself 
a reputation for his professed love of peace, and yet keep the 
“fortune of his arms inviolate” (324, 337 ff., 355-56). 

I have purposely refrained from raising the problem of how 
much of this is Henry Tudor and how much is Lord Verulam. 
The king whom Bacon chose to honor was and had to be available. 
Too much violence to the facts of history could not be done. But 
Bacon's aim was certainly the lesson of “politic” behavior, and not 
the obligation to literalness. For such a purpose, history must 
rather be convincing than true. 

Henry succeeded in the diplomatic feats that Bacon praised 
because he had four balls to juggle: the appearance of peace, the 
reality of peace, the appearance of war, and the reality of war. He 
juggled them with consummate skill. Modern statesmen fighting 
cold wars and desirous of imitating the English Solomon will do 
well to remember that it is no trick to juggie a single ball, and no 
great act of statesmanship. Henry accomplished his feat, adopting 
a policy regarding secrecy, simulation, and dissimulation similar 
to that which Bacon recommends. A man of honor, he did not 
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break his word. Yet he was a close and secret man, and he certainly 
practiced the deceit of concealing what he intended to do and 
appearing to do otherwise. He followed rather closely the political 
practice that Bacon recommends in a passage in Essay 6 (“Of 
Simulation and Dissimulation”): “The best composition and 
Temperament is, to have openness in fame and opinion; secrecy 
in habit; dissimulation in seasonable use, and a power to feign, if 
there be no remedy.” 

In doing so, Henry’s principal object was what we should today 
call balance of power. That Bacon is one of the earliest and 
clearest exponents of the doctrine, though not of the policy, which 
is much older, of balance of power is widely attested. It must 
be stressed that it is not in recommending such conduct to a public 
man that Bacon makes his most revolutionary claims. On the 
contrary, as to the political life, what Bacon says is simply common 
sense, well substantiated and imaginatively presented. As we are 
dealing with the politic man at his best, however, we are dealing 
with him in a political situation. 


IV 


When we speak of Henry's reputation, we have yet to ask the 
nature of that reputation. What were the passions that his power 
and his administration most incited? What were the roles of love, 
fear, envy, awe? Bacon answers this question, though the answer 
is presented not, as in Machiavelli, by a direct treatment of the 
question whether a prince should be loved or feared, but as in- 
cidental to the treatment of Henry’s history. The problem, how- 
ever, is the same problem, and the conclusion does not differ 
greatly from that of the Florentine. 

Henry VII was not so much loved. What could and did gain 
for him the hearts of his people was his marriage. But the very 
popularity of that marriage, which stemmed from the popularity 
of the House of York, disturbed him, and Henry held the Yorkist 
claim down, and refused to rest his own claim on the Yorkist one 
(52, 65, 70, 76, 93-94). This policy often made Henry an unloved 
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king, but while he pursued a moderate policy, to encourage the 
affections of his people, he seems to have had no great desire to be 
a popular monarch. He went far to avoid active opposition, 
whether by striking at rebellion or by modifying his policy, but 
that seems to have sufficed. 

Henry did not go out of his way to encourage love, but he seems 
somewhat to have encouraged fear, and became in Bacon’s fine 
phrase “more absolute than safe.” Even fear, however, he en- 
couraged in moderation. As for envy, he was not above employing 
others, like his Chancellor, Cardinal Morton, as a “screen for 
envy,” even though Bacon tells us that he would “stand envy,” and 
find means to make it “more universal but less daring.” But the 
feeling that he most encouraged was reverence, a feeling com- 
patible with admiration and distance, but one that does not sort 
with the familiarity of love (69, 274, 231, 52, 265, 197-98, 310-11, 
53). In summary, Bacon says: “Of the three affections which 
naturally tie the hearts of subjects to their sovereign—love, fear, 
and reverence,—he had the last in height; the second in good 
measure; and so little of the first, as he was beholden to the other 
two” (362; compare Prince, Ch. 17). 

Machiavelli speaks only of love and fear, but Bacon adds rever- 
ence. We may love or fear our equals, but the idea of reverence 
implies inequality. We revere something or someone above us— 
God or a king—but we feel no reverence toward the everyday 
objects of love or fear. Reverence suggests distance. The monarch 
who is able to command reverence may even be able to get. along 
without love or fear. Reverence commanded by the successful 
exercise of the prerogative is the sovereign’s escape from love or 
fear. The prudent statesman may command it; and rid himself of 
vast worlds of trouble. But distance is not only spatial; it is also 
temporal. By adding reverence to fear and love, Bacon adds a 
dimension appropriate to monarchies, particularly to established 
monarchies. Here even Henry VII had an advantage over Cesare 
Borgia. He could pretend at least to a certain tradition. If the 
Tudor line could not bring prescription, at least the British 
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monarchy itself could command awe. The exploitation of distance 
by Henry VII offers a new dimension to the Machiavellian prince: 
the founder of a dynasty successfully aspired to a fiction of 
antiquity. 

It is clear that Henry’s preference for reverence rather than fear 
and for fear rather than love had a Machiavellian pattern. Bacon's 
king, at least, preferred the controlled popular response to the 
spontaneous one. In Machiavelli, fear is better than love, for fear 
can be within one’s own power, not love (Prince, Ch. 17). That 
is precisely why Henry was wary of love. The love he could easily 
have had would have come from the people’s attachment to his 
wife and the cause of York, which was the more popular house. 
The politic king did not wish that; he wished to command the 
passion of which he himself would be lord. 


Vv 


The affinity of Bacon’s History of the Reign of Henry VII with 
Machiavelli’s Prince is a striking one. It is not only in the situation 
but also in the pattern that there are so many resemblances. The 
preference for being feared rather than loved, for appearance 
rather than reality, the mixtures of law and caprice, the partner- 
ship with fortune by means of its subjection are either Machiavel- 
lian concepts or modifications of them. But there is an obvious 
difference. The wickedness of Machiavelli’s prince is obvious, 
has been noted by generations of readers, and is still apparent to 
the uncorrupted taste. Henry was probably not that wicked a 
man, and he is presented by Bacon as hardly a wicked man at all; 
his very ‘““Machiavellism” is not boldly and ruthlessly presented. 
Henry was a very suspicious monarch, but in politics that is often 
a virtue; he was a prudent ruler, not only in the contemporary 
sense that identifies prudence with what Bacon calls “politic,” 
but in the classical sense of practical wisdom, an intellectual 
virtue."1| The extreme ruthlessness that one associates with 


11 History, 104, 108, 125, 355, 361; and 68, 70-71, g2, 98, 99, 102, 108, 114, 182-83, 
258. 
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Machiavellism either does not belong to Bacon’s politic man or is 
guarded, so well guarded that Bacon has rather successfully escaped 
the opprobrium showered upon the Florentine. Yet the very state- 
ment that Henry was never cruel when he was secure implies that 
he was cruel when he was insecure (289; Prince, Ch. 17). 

Bacon's History certainly stresses what men do rather than what 
they ought to do. Acceptance of this famous counsel of Machia- 
velli’s is at the root of Bacon’s own turning to history.’*7 And 
Bacon's Henry VII is, in a stricter sense than the Prince or the 
Discourses, the study of what men do. Its mythology is less 
obvious, and its fabrications are more difficult to detect. Its most 
“Machiavellian” remarks are more scattered and do not startle 
the reader. But the Machiavellian pattern, as we have seen, is 
there, and, in a sense, the true ‘Machiavellian’ does not write a 
book like The Prince. 

What I suggest is not that Bacon intended Henry VII to be 
Machiavelli’s prince—the differences are clear and apparent—but 
that he intended to show how Machiavelli’s Prince would have 
been written by a cautious man. A cautious man could have 
lowered the level of political morality while maintaining the high 
level of statesmanship, in just the way that Bacon did. The Prince 
led two very great political philosophers to suggest that such a 
work must have been written as a handbook for republicans,’* but 
no such suggestion has been made, so far as I know, in the case 
of Bacon: he protected himself against the claim that he intended 
the opposite of what he appears to have intended. 

If Machiavelli suggested that he was Chiron, half man and half 
beast, Bacon said that the teacher of statecraft, and therefore him- 
self, must assume the lowliest of animal forms.’* By assuming this 
lowliest of forms he tried to teach states and kingdoms. In choos- 
ing as his subject rather Henry VII than “the prince,”” Bacon chose 
to teach rather by individual example than by generalization from 

1211 Advancement of Learning xxl, 9. 


18 Spinoza, Political Treatise v, 7; Rousseau, Contrat social m1, 6, and note. 
14 De Sapientia Veterum 16, “Juno’s Suitor,” in Works xin, 21, 22. 
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example. That choice marks a difference from Machiavelli. In 
his Advancement of Learning (ul, xxi, 9) Bacon agrees with 
Machiavelli that history “of times is the best ground for discourse 
of government,” adding that history “of lives is the most proper 
for discourse of business, because it is more conversant in private 
actions.” Granting that a “still better discourse is discourse of 
letters,’ Bacon wrote no such. He did write a history that may be 
considered either of “times” or of “lives,” for on the one hand 
it is restricted only to the actual rule of Henry, and does not en- 
compass his rise to power, and on the other hand it includes but a 
few paragraphs that have not to do with Henry himself. In either 
case we can only regard Bacon’s own history as a contribution to 
the architecture of fortune. 

Bacon’s Henry differs from Machiavelli’s Prince first in that 
Bacon chose a live model, a single historical example. If the 
History of the Reign of Henry VII were Bacon’s only political 
work, or indeed his most important political work, this distinction 
would attest Machiavelli's philosophical superiority. Obviously 
one does not learn the nature of the prince by studying merely the 
historical example of a single prince, save in the unlikely event 
that the historical prince was, or could be made to appear, in every 
respect exemplary. The study of what men are is not simply the 
record of what they have done but the study of the most certain 
postulates of nature in history. Precisely, however, because men 
can build better than they have built, the postulates transcend the 
historical example, not only of Henry, but even of Romulus or 
Moses. If that is so, Bacon, considering his politic man something 
not only insufficiently known but insufficiently created, could reply 
that his method, intended not to select the greatest example but 
one example among several, was more appropriate to a civil knowl- 
edge in progressive creation than the choice of the single greatest 
political experience, like that of the Roman Republic. 

Bacon’s Henry also differs from Machiavelli's Prince in that, if 
what has been said so far about Bacon’s politic man is correct, the 
distinction between public and private, which is critical for 
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Machiavelli, seems to be reduced in Bacon's presentation. Not 
in the most obvious way, however. Frequent excursions into non- 
political matters, such as characterize many contemporary biogra- 
phies, particularly the more frivolous ones, are certainly not taken 
by Bacon. A remark about Henry’s lack of indulgence toward his 
queen (65-67, 360-61) is almost intrusive, for Bacon is not a 
gossipy historian. But while there is little in the work that is non- 
political, the expositions of public policies that do show the private 
man show him in one significant respect very different from 
Machiavelli's prince: his interest in “treasure.’’ Henry was, to put 
it quite simply, a mercenary man. 

Henry VII used fines as a substitute for the death penalty, the 
better to fill his treasury. He used the “noise” of war to increase 
his coffers, believing that the reality of war was costly, but the 
threat of war lucrative (93, 104, 113, 277). His good laws were 
his “retribution for treasure.” And he tried to do away with 
enclosures, knowing (as indeed he may have learned from Bacon’s 
essays) that “the more gentlemen ever the lower books of sub- 
sidies.”’ 1 

As the numerous references to Henry’s love of money are among 
the most telling passages in the work, I should like to quote a few 
of them. When Henry borrowed money from the City of London, 
getting only one-third of what he asked, Bacon adds: ‘“Which 
nevertheless the King took in good part, as men use to do that 
practise to borrow money when they have no need” (64). ‘For 
although the King loved to employ and advance bishops, because 
having rich bishoprics they carried their reward upon themselves; 
yet he did use to raise them by steps; that he might not lose the 
profit of the first fruits, which by the course of gradation was 
multiplied” (65). “Meaning also to have his laws executed, and 
thereby to reap either obedience or forfeitures, (wherein towards 
his later times he did decline too much to the left hand . . .)” (146). 
“For profit, it was to be made two ways; upon his subjects for the 
war, and upon his enemies for the peace; like a good merchant 


15 History, 140-41, 240, 143; compare 143 with Essay 14, “Of Nobility.” 
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that maketh his gain both upon the commodities exported and im- 
ported back again” (182). 

The king wrote, in an account book of Empsom’s, a memo, 
which Bacon saw, noting that money had been received to purchase 
a pardon, and that, if the pardon were not granted, the money was 
to be returned. Bacon adds, “Which I do the rather mention 
because it shews in the king a nearness, but yet with a kind of 
justness.” “So these little sands and grains of gold and silver (as 
it seemeth) help not a little to make the great heap and bank” 
(32g). The last sentence is particularly telling. A well worn 
image today, it is astonishing to find it a century and a half before 
Poor Richard. “The less blood he spilled, the more he took of 
treasure; and, as some construed it, he was the more sparing in the 
one that he might be the more pressing in the other” (357; see 
also 63, 124, 143, 181, 196-99, 263, 340). It was too much, even 
for Francis Bacon, who tried to apologize for the English Solomon 
by suggesting that even the original Solomon, wisest of men, was 
“too heavy upon his people in exactions” (354; see also 357). 

Budget balancer, “good merchant,’’ even banker, Henry may 
have been. And Bacon’s politic man is of this stamp. But beyond 
this admiration for treasure and riches there is a distinct economic 
policy: a policy of mercantilism, of standardized farms, sound 
credit, and foraging in foreign wars. Above all it was a policy 
directed to the aid of trade (144, 148, 180-81). 

In a speech again apparently created along Thucydidean lines, 
Bacon has Chancellor Morton speak of commerce as the ‘“‘natural 
use” of money. Whatever else Morton may have said, it is most 
unlikely that, in 1488, he referred to commerce as the natural use 
of money; even in 1621 it was bold enough. By law and by 
treaty Henry took steps to aid the merchant classes, encourage 
trade in English bottoms, create a merchant marine, keep gold 
within the realm (145-47, 259-63). “Being a king that loved 
wealth and treasure, he could not endure to have trade sick, nor 
any obstruction to continue in the gate-vein which disperseth 
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[the] blood” (259). While references to trade are not numerous, 
they are brought in when opportunity permits, tending to show 
that Henry VII was to be presented as a Baconian monarch. It 
need hardly be said that at the time these events were supposed 
to have taken place—compare Bacon’s Essay 19, “Of Empire”— 
merchants were certainly not regarded generally as “gate-veins.” 
Whatever may be the Henry of history, however, the Henry of 
Bacon is something of a bourgeois. Can the Machiavellian prince 
be something of a bourgeois? 

There is something in human greatness which does not encom- 
pass the merchant prince. Whatever may be the virtues of the 
government of businessmen, one hardly thinks of them in con- 
nection with Machiavelli’s prince. In the Roman Republic, as 
it is described by the Florentine, during its period of uncorrupted 
politics, the militant strength of the different classes of society was 
a prerequisite of political health. And in The Prince, at the 
foundation of a new political order, the “good’’ man must resort 
to private life. Bacon, in his treatment of Henry VII, tries to 
reconcile the statesmanship of the founder of a dynasty with the 
private interests of a bourgeois. 

The dubiousness of this reconciliation Bacon must be expected 
to have known. Since it is very doubtful that the founder of a 
dynasty could be a “good merchant,” we must suppose that Bacon 
intended his Henry VII to be read somewhat differently. The 
politic man is to be imitated by private men as well as public, 
perhaps more so. The situation of founding a dynasty is not one 
that, private men may generally imitate. Bacon’s Henry meets 
the extreme situation; yet he is a model for the ordinary situation. 
This very fact makes it doubtful whether Henry can be more than 
the politic man; whether he gan really be Bacon’s mirror of princes. 
For the true ideal of a Baconian prince we have to know more of 
what can be constructed freely out of an unknown circumstance; 
at present we must content ourselves with the prince who is also a 





“good merchant.” 
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VI 
Before we leave Bacon’s account of the English Solomon we must 
turn to another historian, Thucydides, much admired by Bacon's 
younger contemporary and companion, Thomas Hobbes, who 
translated the Peloponnesian War, and a clear influence on Machia- 
velli. Bacon’s Henry VII at once invites certain comparisons with 
Thucydides, though that comparison, which does not pretend to 
attribute to Bacon the stature of the Greek historian, and would 
be a study of its own, can be but cursorily alluded to in the present 
context. 

Both historians are concerned with extreme or almost extreme 
political situations. Both present reconstructed speeches, speeches 
intended to give insight into what the protagonists might have said 
or should have said (Thucydides 1, 22), and speeches very often 
concerned with one of the gravest political problems, the problem 
of war or peace. These speeches often demand deliberation; they 
are addressed to parliaments or to embassies, or by embassies to 
foreign kings or statesmen. As we have seen, Bacon’s history is 
the story of the reign of England’s greatest king. Thucydides’ 
history is the story of the Hellenes’ greatest war (Thucydides 1, 
23). In both cases freedom of reconstruction with regard to 
speech is apparently greater than freedom of reconstruction with 
regard to action. The lessons to be derived from speech, and from 
what men ought to have said, are such that the historian permits 
himself certain liberties to generalize regarding the most important 
political decisions. 

Precisely for that reason the selection of the great events takes 
on an even greater importance than would otherwise be the case. 
Bacon’s selection is further explained by a passage in his uncom- 
pleted and fugitive History of the Reign of Henry VIII (in Works 
XI, 35): “They be not the great wars and conquests (which many 
times are the works of fortune and fall out in barbarous times) 
the rehearsal whereof maketh the profitable and instructive history; 
but rather times refined in policies and industries, new and rare 
variety of accidents and alterations, equal and just encounters of 
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state and state in forces and of prince and prince in sufficiency, 
that bring upon the stage the best parts for observation.” 

It is perhaps only by considering this passage that the contrast 
between Thucydides and Bacon becomes really vivid. The 
objectivity of the great Greek historian, which does not hide but 
only makes clearer the underlying note of tragedy, is foreign to 
Bacon’s works. Times with a “new and rare variety of accidents’ 
serve his purpose more. And the lessons of the new and rare 
varieties take the place of the tragic panorama. Alongside the 
sadness that comes from the repeated failure of wise counsels and 
virtuous guidance in the Peloponnesian War, admiration for the 
bourgeois monarch seems pedestrian indeed. It was not Bacon 
but Shakespeare who followed Thucydides in bringing upon the 
stage not the actions of politic men, but the comparable tragedy 
of modern Britain, the century of civil war. 
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FRIEDRICH, CARL J., and ZBIGNIEW K. BRZEZINSKI. Totali- 
tarian Dictatorship and Autocracy. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1956. ix & 346 pp. $5.50. 

This is the best book we have had so far on totalitarianism as a form 
of government. It limits itself to this one subject matter: the particular 
“form of government” known by the name of totalitarian dictatorship. 
Only a few remarks touch on the historic development and conditions 
that brought totalitarian movements to life and lifted them into 
governmental power, or on earlier ideas that contributed to this novel 
invention. These historical aspects have been dealt with in numerous 
other writings, and what the present book has to say regarding them is 
characteristically on the cautious side: the authors feel that “at the 
present time we cannot fully explain the rise of totalitarian dictator- 
ships” (p. 7), and they rightly warn against drawing cheap pedigree 
lines—from Machiavelli, Luther, Hobbes, Kant, Hegel, and others—to 
twentieth-century totalitarian ideas (pp. 80 ff.). 

It might be argued that totalitarian “methods of government” too 
have been abundantly described in hundreds of publications, and that 
no new book was called for. But the authors can claim that no 
systematic effort had been made, prior to their book, to describe, 
analyze, and classify totalitarian dictatorship as a particular form of 
government, neatly distinguishing it not only from democracy but also 
from other types of autocratic regimes, such as ancient tyranny, despot- 
ism, caesarism, and absolute monarchy. All such regimes are, of 
course, “‘autocracies,”” where the rulers are controlled only by them- 
selves, not “‘heterocracies,” where they are controlled by others. Within 
the range of autocratic governments, however, totalitarian dictatorship, 
the authors insist, is a distinct type, “historically unique and sui 
generis’; it is so in all its varieties, Communist, Fascist, and Nazi; 
these varieties, although not wholly alike, are basically alike; the 
common characteristics are significant enough to justify a serious 
attempt to identify them; and finally—this is the most novel point in 
their argument—the totalitarian regimes were in no case intended in 
exactly the fashion in which they eventually made their historic appear- 
ance, but instead resulted gradually from the political situation in 
which the usurpers found themselves after their access to power, a 
situation that forced them to become ever more totalitarian. “There 
has never been anything like it before.” 
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The distinct features of totalitarian government, according to the 
authors, are four: a totalitarian ideology, a single party (typically under 
a leader), a terroristic police, and a communication monopoly. These 
four are always associated with two others, known also from non- 
totalitarian regimes: a weapons monopoly and a centralized directed 
economy. 

Thus far it may seem as if the book were devoted to belaboring the 
obvious, and this reviewer did indeed for some time shrink from reading 
it page by page, fearing it would take him along pretty familiar paths 
in a rather pedestrian fashion. This fear, however, was unfounded. 
Though it covers, of course, much familiar ground, the book presents 
a wealth of carefully documented facts regarding all three totalitarian 
regimes, doing so in a well organized manner and a disciplined, concise 
language, in chapters that deal systematically with such particular 
aspects as the nature and the role of the party and of the leaders and 
their henchmen, the problem of succession, types of totalitarian 
ideology, changes and corruptions of original ideologies, purges, con- 
fessions, camps, totalitarian bureaucracies (a particularly informative 
chapter), the churches, the universities, the military establishment, and 
the problem of resistance. 

In order to bring their presentation up to date the authors have 
exploited the entire store of the international literature on totalitarian 
regimes, and a good many primary sources to boot. They have added 
an able survey of the literature and sources. The industry and dis- 
cipline they have applied in collecting relevant data lend particular 
value to their book. Let me give a few illustrations at random. Did 
you know that Marx mentioned the idea of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat only once, in his critique of the Gotha Program of the 
German Social Democrats (p. 83)? ‘That after the pact between 
Hitler and Stalin, 21 of the then 72 Communists in the French 
Chamber left the party (p. 112)? That Hitler’s Gestapo had reports 
from their own people that only two out of a hundred of their 
men could be trusted (p. 113)? That the number of Party Secre- 
taries of the Communist Party in the Soviet Union runs as high as 
327,000 (p. 179)? That there are some ten million persons in the 
Soviet government service, in addition to the party machinery (p. 180)? 
That Lenin rejected claimis to equality (p. 180)? That the agricultural 
ministry of the Soviet Union consisted of 422 administrations in 1954 
(p. 183)? That the Soviet secret police has at present no spokesman in 
the Presidium of the party (p. 143)? Why Soviet prisoners confess to 
what they have not done (pp. 158 ff., with a good illustration from the 
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Radek trial)? That the forced-labor camps are no longer under the 
Ministry of the Interior, but under that of Justice (p. 169)? That since 
1947 there have been collective agreements in the Soviet Union, but 
subject to ministerial directives (p. 216)? That 86 percent of the officers 
of the Soviet army are members of the Communist Party (p. 280)? 
That one-fifth of the Catholic priests in Germany were in Nazi prisons 
or camps, and an even greater proportion of the confessional Protestant 
clergy (p. 258)? That neither of the great Christian churches recognizes 
the right to active resistance against the government (p. 288)? Always 
the sources of such statements are carefully given. 

A few words should be said about the authors’ use of the term 
“ideology.” They have a good starting point here in taking issue with 
Karl Mannheim and Harold Lasswell, whose terminology would make 
the same type of myth a (destructive) “utopia” before a movement's 
access to power, and a (preservative) “ideology” thereafter. It is 
reasonable, instead, to call the guiding ideas of a political movement 
its “ideology,” both before and after its victory. But there is little 
justification in the authors’ gluing the name “ideology” only to 
reformatory systems of thought, or even only to ideas concerning the 
practical means in the service of these reformatory goals, as they do 
when they define an ideology as “‘a reasonably coherent body of ideas 
concerning practical means of how to change and reform a society” 
(p. 74). If we followed this definition we would end by merely reversing 
the linguistic dilemma, because then the Communist doctrine would 
cease to be an ideology after the reform of society had been carried 
through. 

I see no way out for science but to call “ideologies” all guiding 
principles, valuations, and maxims about goals and means—no matter 
in the service of what movement they are used—to the extent that they 
are not scientifically established theories. To indicate the particular 
type of ideology some adjective, like “totalitarian” or “democratic- 
liberal,” should be added. Ideologies should be distinguished from 
scientific theories. Certainly any ideology that promises to give a true 
explanation of events, past or future, is therewith offered as a “theory,” 
maybe even as a “scientific” one, as in the case of the Marxian theory 
of the inevitable collapse of capitalism. To that extent it is the func- 
tion of the political scientist to inquire whether the theory is “scien- 
tifically warranted.” When it is, we should not call it an ideology. In 
other words, only scientifically not verifiable theories should be called 
“ideologies.” 

Ideologies should therefore be classified according to whether they 
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are offered as scientific theories believed to be true (as in the case of 
Hitler’s racial doctrine, or of Lenin’s theory that it is impossible to 
carry through socialism with democratic-parliamentarian means), or 
are meant merely as useful tools or weapons for driving people toward 
some particular type of behavior. Only when the former claim is 
raised does it make sense to inquire whether or not the theory is 
scientifically correct, or warranted; and it is then the highly important 
function of science to carry this inquiry through and to publicize its 
results. If, however, the ideology is meant merely as a whip or lure 
to drive people in some desired direction, it is senseless to inquire 
whether it is “correct.” Then the scientific question can be only whether 
the “theory” is correct that this particular “ideology” is likely to cause 
people to adopt the desired type of behavior, and what type of counter- 
ideology might have the best chance of prevailing. 

All political convictions, and especially all selections of political goals 
and ultimate values, contain non-scientific elements, and to that extent 
they are all ideologies. But of course they are not all “totalitarian” 
ideologies. Therefore, if having an ideology is made one of the four 
unique features of totalitarian government, this is correct only if we 
add that the unique factor is that of having a totalitarian ideology. 
This, I assume, is what the authors mean, although they at times omit 
the adjective. But what is a “totalitarian” ideology? The authors 
define it as one “concerning practical means of how totally to change 
and reconstruct a society by force” (p. 74). This definition again seems 
to me to lead us astray. A totalitarian ideology may remain one also 
after the society has been totally changed and reconstructed. It is 
totalitarian not because it intends total reform, but because it includes 
a demand that the government or leadership, in the pursuit of its goals, 
shall have the right to ask for anything in any field of human life, 
including the arts and sciences, religion, and other spheres that under 
non-totalitarian governments are considered domains of privacy. It is 
this totalitarian character of its ideology which, along with the other 
three unique factors—exclusive party, terroristic secret police, complete 
communication control—makes a government totalitarian. Such an 
ideology has been present in all three totalitarian regimes from the 
beginning, while the other three factors evolved only later, as the 
authors correctly state. 

In their prognostication of future developments the authors are out- 
spokenly on the side of those who warn that, if the alternative of a 
general war is left out of consideration, the chances of an overthrow 
of the Communist system in the Soviet Union through inside revolt are 
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slight (pp. 288 ff.). I would agree, and even go farther. I think it is 
sound to assume that the Soviet system, although it may undergo major 
modifications—not necessarily toward the humanitarian side, but quite 
possibly so—will in all probability remain basically different from that 
of Western liberalism, and will remain so even in the event of a success- 
ful inside revolt. Therefore we should not make plans on the basis 
of the unrealistic expectation that Communism will some day so com- 
pletely collapse that it will be replaced by some type of liberal democ- 
racy. This I think is no more likely than that Western liberalism will 
be replaced by Communism. Once both sides have the courage to face 
these realities, it should become more easy rather than more difficult to 
plan for the future. 
ARNOLD BRECHT 


Graduate Faculty of the New School 


DEUTSCH, KARL W., with Sidney A. Burrell, Robert A. Kann, 
Maurice Lee, Jr., Martin Lichterman, Raymond E. Lindgren, Francis 
L. Loewenheim, and Richard W. Van Wagenen. Political Community 
and the North Atlantic Area. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1957. xili & 230 pp. $4.75. 

The process of international integration and federation has been 
the subject of much study in recent years. Political Community and 
the North Atlantic Area, subtitled International Organization in the 
Light of Historical Experience, is the latest publication of the “Center 
for Research on World Political Institutions” at Princeton University. 
The task of the present volume is to determine whether the “North 
Atlantic area,” which is defined as “all the countries bordering upon 
the North Atlantic Ocean or the North Sea, along with their immediate 
land-neighbors in Europe, except the Soviet-dominated countries” (p. 
10), can become a “security-community” in which there is “real assur- 
ance that the members of that community will not fight each other 
physically, but will settle their disputes in some other way” (p. 5). For 
the solution of this problem the authors examine the historical experi- 
ence of Germany, the Hapsburg Empire, Italy, Norway-Sweden, Switz- 
erland, the United Kingdom, and the United States, and after reaching 
cértain general conclusions on the basis of their study of this group of 
countries they apply these conclusions to their discussion of the present 
state of integration in the North Atlantic area. 

The authors divide security-communities into two types: the “amal- 
gamated” and the “pluralistic.” In the former there is a “formal 
merger of two or more previously independent units into a single larger 
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unit, with some type of common government after amalgamation,” 
while in the latter the separate governments retain their “legal inde- 
pendence” (p. 6). The United States is an example of the first type, 
and the United States and Canada taken together are an example of 
the second. The chief finding of the authors is that pluralistic security- 
communities are “somewhat easier to attain and easier to preserve than 
their amalgamated counterparts” (p. 29). Indeed, the authors are very 
pessimistic about the future of political amalgamation, and they state: 
“The closer we get to modern conditions and to our own time, the 
more difficult it is to find any instances of successful amalgamation of 
two or more previously sovereign states. Thus far we found not a 
single full-fledged modern social-service state that has successfully 
federated or otherwise merged with another” (p. 22). Only a few of 
the many conditions essential for the success of an amalgamated 
security-community seem necessary for the success of a pluralistic 
security-community; the authors single out “the compatibility of major 
values relevant to political decision-making” and “the capacity of the 
participating political units or governments to respond to each other’s 
needs, messages, and actions quickly, adequately, and without resort to 
violence” (p. 66). The authors belittle the importance of foreign 
military threats as a factor making for closer integration among nations, 
asserting that their effects are “transitory” and that they usually lead to 
temporary military alliances rather than to more permanent unions 
(Pp. 45): 

The North Atlantic area, the authors find, is not yet a security-com- 
munity, though it does contain several security-communities within it, 
such as United States plus Canada, United States plus United Kingdom, 
Norway plus Sweden. One country in the area—Germany—is still 
distrusted by some of the others, and a war between some other coun- 
tries in the area is not entirely out of the range of future possibility 
(p. 118). The authors conclude that the creation of a pluralistic 
security-community in the North Atlantic area should be the immedi- 
ate policy goal, though this should not preclude later amalgamation, 
and that there should be a concentration on the development of “non- 
coercive” institutions that would help strengthen the “sense of com- 
munity” among the nations concerned (pp. 163-64). Functional 
organizations within the North Atlantic area, such as the European 
Coal and Steel Community and the European Atomic Energy Agency, 
should be fostered, the economic and social potentialities of NATO 
should be developed, and new organs of “consultation and decision” 
should be set up to make NATO much more than a mere military 
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alliance (pp. 202-03). The authors are forced to admit, however, that 
“North Atlantic integration is not a leading issue anywhere, but 
especially not in Europe” (pp. 141-42). On the other hand, Western 
European integration has been a leading issue in several European 
countries, notably France and West Germany. 

Little of the material contained in this volume is entirely new to the 
student of federalism and international organization. The book’s 
value lies in the fact that it presents the material in a very systematic 
way, and that it incorporates material on some historical examples 
little studied by most students, such as the dissolution of the union 
between Norway and Sweden as recently as 1905. The book is of a 
somewhat fragmentary and incomplete nature, however, since a con- 
siderably longer second volume will present the final conclusions of 
the authors as well as much more historical background material (p. 
vii). Thus the present volume does not discuss, except in passing, the 
various subgroupings in the North Atlantic area, such as the Council of 
Europe, the OEEC, the European Coal and Steel Community, and the 
Nordic Council, or the all-important question of whether the creation 
of a Western European federation would promote or hinder the sub- 
sequent formation of an Atlantic union. 

The book is significantly free from errors of fact. One of the very 
few is the statement that “All 19 North Atlantic area countries except 
West Germany belong to the United Nations, though Finland and 
Spain are newcomers” (p. 146). Switzerland, as well as West Germany, 
is not a member of the United Nations, and several other North Atlan- 
tic area countries, such as Italy, Portugal, Austria, and Ireland, are also 
newcomers to the world organization. One of the best features of the 
book is the abundant and informative footnotes, which in themselves 
are an excellent guide to further study of the problems involved in 
international integration. 

JosErH DosricH 


New York City 


KNORR, KLAUS, The War Potential of Nations. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press. 1956. viii & 310 pp. $5. 

This book is an attempt.to formulate a broad theory of war potential 
and to examine the diverse elements that constitute it. The theory is 
general in that it constitutes an analytical structure or conceptual 
framework designed to guide a concrete study of the war potential of 
any nation, but specific in that it deals with a particular kind of war. 
The magnitude of a nation’s war potential and the methods of assay- 
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ing it vary for different kinds of wars, and Knorr’s framework is con- 
cerned with future Great Power wars of attrition (such as World Wars I 
and II), in which there would be some restrictions on the use of 
nuclear weapons. 

War potential is simply “potential military power,” that is, the 
constellation of elements that determine how much military force a 
nation is capable of mobilizing. Knorr indicates that it is determined 
by three interdependent factors: the will to fight (morale), adminis- 
trative capacity, and economic capacity. 

A nation’s will to fight, according to Knorr, depends largely on two 
general determinants. The first is the structure of peacetime values: 
the society may possess “peacetime values and behavior patterns that 
are close to or remote from the orientation needed for mobilization” 
(p. 66). The second and more important determinant is the extent to 
which goals and preferences that conflict with the war effort “can be 
assigned a lower rank than before” (p. 66); “the more completely the 
people share in the disposition to assign to military success a higher 
value than to competing personal aspirations” (p. 72), the greater the 
war potential. 

In discussing the second basis of war potential, the nation’s adminis- 
trative capacity for war, Knorr lays down “five main administrative 
tasks.” These amount to maximizing the quantity and optimizing the 
composition and distribution of the nation’s output. Because of the 
scope of the economic changes required by war, the market mechanism 
must be supplemented by government planning and controls, and 
Knorr discusses at length the consequent administrative requirements 
and problems. 

In order to estimate the third basic factor, the economic capacity for 
war, Knorr indicates that one must survey the nation’s “war-useful 
resources” and assess its reliance on foreign trade. The national 
product should also be examined, but in this connection Knorr empha- 
sizes the “disposable surplus’—the output, in excess of that required 
for other essential needs, which can be used for war purposes—and he 
examines at length methods for enlarging that magnitude. 

In appraising this book one must keep in mind the formidable 
nature of the task the author undertook. Knorr attempted the first 
systematic formulation of a broad theory of war potential, and this 
required excursions into all of the social sciences. Nevertheless, when 
the author states, about one-fifth of the way through the book, that “It 
is one purpose of the present study to demonstrate how complex a 
realistic theory of war potential must be” (p. 60), one cannot dispel the 
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unkind thought that this purpose emerged only after the author 
became somewhat disheartened by the diffuse and indefinite nature 
of his analytical results. For the book is full of long, rather involved, 
but essentially empty discussions. While his theory is useful, it seems 
to this reviewer that it could have been presented with little loss within 
the compass of a journal article. 

Thus, after a long speculative discussion in the first chapter on the 
possibility that the concept of war potential may be outmoded in this 
nuclear age, the author concludes that “it is impossible to conclude 
with any degree of confidence that war potential has or has not become 
irrelevant” (p. 12), but that since we cannot be sure that a “near 
conventional” war will not occur it would be imprudent to ignore the 
study of war potential—a thought the reader would probably have 
been willing to accept in the first place. 

Two additional examples of empty discussions may suffice. In indi- 
cating the need for government controls of the economy during 
periods of all-out mobilization, Knorr points out that the market 
mechanism must share in the allocation task. To guide the policy- 
maker in determining the relative roles of planning and the price 
system, Knorr advances the barren principle that “the shift in plan- 
ning and control should not be pushed beyond the point at which the 
total war effort ceases to be facilitated and begins to suffer” (p. 108). 
Similarly, his opinion, arrived at after a long discourse, that the basic 
requisites for good wartime administration are “initiative, imagination 
and judgment” does not seem very enlightening. 

Despite these criticisms (and aside from any negative feelings about 
the study of war at this time), Knorr’s work is undoubtedly useful. 
Since the book is a pioneer statement of a general theory of war 
potential, it may be expected to facilitate and improve further work in 
this conceptual area. Moreover, it should reduce the current general 
resort to “sheer guesswork and .. . intuitive conclusions” (p. 304) by 
those who are actively concerned with problems of actual and poten- 
tial military might. 

SAyrE P. SCHATZ 
Hofstra College, Hempstead, New York 


GRAYSON, HENRY. The Crisis of the Middle Class. New York: 
Rinehart. 1955. xv & 172 pp. $2.75. 

Professor Grayson’s book concerns itself with that perennially fasci- 
nating and baffling problem, the rise and decline of culture, and with 
the role that the middle class has played in this historical process. To 
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the author, the middle class is the yeast of society, in its struggle for 
recognition and power reshaping institutions, modifying loyalties, and 
generally inducing change in the most intangible as well as in the 
most material aspects of life. The yeast cannot grow in an unfavorable 
environment. It requires a government capable of maintaining order, 
the existence of political and religious toleration, a stable monetary 
system, an adequate transportation system. If the basically individual- 
istic quality of the middle class is choked by static forces or by parasiti- 
cal privileges, civilization itself is prone to decline. In such terms 
the decline of past cultures is explained, and for such reasons the 
author sees signs of decay in our current Western culture. 

Indeed, so certain is he of future disaster that he is compelled to 
offer the American people a choice of societies in all of which extreme 
centralization is dominant, but which differ according to whether a 
military group, an economic oligarchy, or an intellectual elite achieves 
control. What is to him the best society that can be hoped for, one 
in which the general population will willingly give up its powers 
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of self-determination to an intellectual leadership, is nevertheless an 
unpalatable blueprint of the future to all those who believe in the 
competence of ordinary men to run their affairs under a democratic 
form of government. 

In concentrating on the role of the middle class in history Dr. 
Grayson has chosen to limit his analysis to the study of one economic 
group in society. He has done this deliberately, in order to simplify 
the problem under study, recognizing that such treatment will result 
in a materialistic bias in his examination of cultural change. It is 
open to question, however, how far such treatment really eliminates 
the difficulties inherent in this field of study. There is no doubt that 
the middle class has had a vital role in history, but fundamental 
shifts in the areas of scientific and artistic achievement, in systems of 
values, ethics, and religions, in structures of societies and political life, 
in customs and traditions, cannot possibly be scientifically proved to 
be clearly linked to the fortunes of any single group in society. Thus 
to explain either the rise or the fall of culture by changes in the posi- 
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tion of the middle class results not merely in a materialistic bias but 
in a grave oversimplification of the extraordinarily complex problem 
of cultural change. The author falls victim to his own argument 
when, by assigning to the middle class so strategic a role, he fails to 
reckon with the fact that the increasing importance of a reasonably 
well educated, socially accepted lower class may offset the present 
decline in importance of the middle class, and that therefore the 
future of American culture may be considerably brighter than it 
appears to him. 

We may never acquire certain knowledge of the forces that have 
shaped society, yet we will and we must continue to wonder about 
them. Dr. Grayson’s stimulating little book, though it does not offer 
a final explanation of cultural change, makes a valuable contribution 
in stressing the importance of a particularly dynamic group in the 
process of history. 

FEviciA J. DEYRUP 


Graduate Faculty of the New School 
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